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OUR BLESSED LADY’S LULLABY ' 


E still sweet Babe, refrain thy tears 
though banished from thy native soil; 

so soon alas, in tender years 

to foreign soil enforced to toil, 

through Herod’s rage constrained to fly. 

y Be still sweet Babe with lullaby; 

Sing lullaby, sing lullaby, 

Be still sweet Babe with lullaby. 


Thy power is more than Herod's might, 
thy wisdom far beyond his guile, 
thy only beck would put to flight 
thy furious foes, though for a while 
thy meekness doth vouchsafe to fly. 
Be still sweet Babe with lullaby; 
Sing lullaby, sing lullaby, 
Be still sweet Babe with lullaby. 


Thy course is yet but now begun. 
Thy wondrous deeds foretold before 
require a longer race to run. 
Thy life must draw to suffer more 
before thy hour thou shalt not die. 
Be still sweet Babe with lullaby ; 
Sing lullaby, sing lullaby, 
Be still sweet Babe with lullaby. 


1 This jullaby is taken from a collection (MS. Eng. poet. b. 5.) of Catholic verse, 
hymns and carols made in an old account book in penal times in about the year 
1650. It includes some of Blessed Robert Southwell’s poems two of which appear 
in only one other MS. Amidst a great deal of doggerel, a few poems on our Lady 
in euphemistic style are worth quoting. There are in addition some Catholic 
ballads which also appear in a British Museum Catholic collection, MS. Addit. 
15,225 (published by Rollins in Old English Ballads), Or 
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AVE MARIA, GRACIA PLENA 


The following extract is taken from Walter Hilton’s paraphrase. of 
the homily on Ave Maria in the Stimulus Amoris. It has been 
shortened considerably and the English modernised from Bodleian 
MS, 480.—C.K. 
Y lord Jesus Christ to thee I yield thanks inwardly 
that thou deignest for us wretches to take our kind 
in a maiden’s womb and of her to be nourished, 
thou that keepest all things and governest. And 
that thou vouchsafest for to lighten with thy grace 
me that am unworthy life for to know, and wit that 
thou hast a Mother and that I may and dare greet 
her with an Ave.! 

We shall come to the presence of her in our heart and with heart 
and mouth greet her and say Ave Maria. Such hearty and devout 
beseechers she loveth and nourisheth and comforteth as her own 
Son. Certes if I loved her entirely in mine heart and spoke all the 
good of her that I could and followed after her living stiffly in all 
my work, soothly I durst then more sikerly with witness of con- 
science call her my mother and say Ave Maria. 

The angel greeting bringeth to our mind how God’s Son became 
man for us, became our brother, our flesh, our bone, and our blood. 
Where should we find more matter of gladness, where was more 
spread abroad the unspeakable richness of God’s charity. For in 
the first time of this angel greeting heaven and earth were coupled 
together, and creature of God and man in a maiden’s womb. 

And when she is heartily hailed and greeted, the sweet fruit that 
she bare lighteth on the heart of the greeter. Blessed is that fruit 
that refresheth a man’s soul and filleth full of fatness of grace. 
Ave Maria. 

Ah Lady Mary, whereto lovest thou us so much? What profit 
were it to thee though we loved thy Son and thee more than I 
know? I know not why! except that love hath never done, nor 
never can say how! Art thou not rich enough in worship in heaven 
with thy Son? Whereto then art thou so busy for to purchase 
earthen vessels, the wretched hearts of men. Take us then to thee 
thou hunter of souls and suffer us a while, and always, to rest within 
the bosom of thy pity. Thou hast so maskeld2 and snarled us with 
thy good turns, and so homely borne up on us tokens of love! 
Now then brethren and sisters, run we all together in peace and 


1 It is interesting to note that the literary device of the repeated Ave is entirely 
due to the genius of Walter Hilton. There is no indication of it in the Latin. 
2 enmeshed. 
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charity and yet oft greet we this worshipful lady with an Ave. 

What heart is there that will not some while melt into tears of 
love, when he thinketh how Mary our sister, a poor maiden, was 
for our sake advanced to the highest worship that ever had creature, 
or ever shall have, that is to be God’s Mother. Certes there is moLnIne 
as to herself that her list better for to hear than to bring to her 
mind with love and reverence that she is God’s Mother, for other- 
wise would she not’ be known nor greeted nor loved. Then thinketh 
me that it is good to us for to bear her often on hand and greet her 
with an Ave Maria, mater Dei. 

Ah! this is a wonderful Ave and a mighty, that putteth away 
fiends to flight and maketh sinners for to sorrow for their sins. 
Through virtue of this fruit all creatures are relieved, men are 
ransomed, angels are reapparalled, the high Father of heaven is 
accorded and made one with mankind. This is a worthy Ave for it 
cleareth our understanding and maketh our mind stable and raiseth 
up our hearts to heaven and softeneth our breast and maketh our 
throat easy and our tongue ready for to speak and greet this worship- 
ful lady with an Ave. 

Ave Maria. Love maketh me hardy, and therefore I name her 
name and sav to her homely, Hail Mary, Star of the Sea. This star 
standeth ay still unstirrable, it is leader and guide to mariners for 
to bring the ship to good haven. Right so Lady! to us that are 
gathered together in bitterness of this world, as a shipful of men 
in the midst of the sea, ful far cast out from the haven of hele, 
all about set with mirkness of uncunning, all to-shaken with storms 
and waves of sundry temptations, often in point to perish and be 
drowned through hideous head of temptation, thou Lady art to us 
not only as a Star but as a beam of great light; thou art to us ready 
help, siker refuge, sweet fellowship, mighty comfort and haven 
of hele! Thou makest our mirkness to shine with a little presence 
of thy light, and turnest oft our night of woe into day of mirth, 
thou makest storms for to stint. Since thou are star of the sea | 
covet ay whiles I live to be in the sea. Rise up ye tribulations on 
-éach a side against me, press in ye bale and bitterness, though | 
dread I shall not dread overmuch for the star of the sea ov ershineth 
my head, and whilst I behold her with her Son in her arms I may 
not perish, our ship may not go to wreck, for thou art not only lode 
star but thou art the ship bearing us, the anchor fastening us, the 
oar righting us, sail overshining us! thou art the ship that bringeth 
us to the haven of endless hele, where we shall greet thee with ay 
lasting Ave in the bliss of heaven. Amen. 


3.i.e., She would not wish to be known. 
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FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


BY 
JoHN TAULER, O.P. 


Hora est jam nos de somno surgere. 
It is now the hour for us to rise from sleep. 
(Rom. 15, 11.) 


ODAY, my beloved children, we are celebrating the 
first fruits of the coming of our Lord. For the Church, 
there is no more desirable period than this one. It is 
the time when she gives us the most magnificent 
pages to read, when she sings her most beautiful 
hymns. Just as spring is of all seasons of the year 
the gladdest and sweetest, so of all solemnities the 
most touching and the holiest is this time of Advent. This is the 
time for which the patriarchs of the Old Testament sighed with 
such ardent longing, as did all the holy souls who succeeded them 
for nearly five thousand years. They cried out for it with all their 
hearts: ‘Lord, oh, that thou wouldst rend the heavens and come 
down.’ (Is. 64, 1.) ‘To enlighten them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death.’ (Luke 1, 79.) All the happenings, all the types 
of the Old Testament had no other object but to proclaim the great- 
ness and excellence of the one that they were always desiring and 
whose coming we are now about to greet. 

At this moment, then, my dearly beloved, let us offer this 
infinitely wise God endless thanksgiving. Let us praise and bless 
him to our utmost that he has created us in the time of grace, that 
he has placed at our disposal (if only we will profit by them) all 
his riches and all his gifts. 

This is why the apostle bids us rise from the sleep of sin: ‘The 
night is past and the day is at hand. Let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness and put on the armour of light.’ For this reason 
we must carefully study the cause of our falls and see how we can 
overcome our faults and all our sinfulness so as to recover our first 
innocence. 

The motive that urged God, the author of all things, to create 
the human race was doubtless to fill the places left empty by Luci- 
fer and his accomplices when they were driven out of heaven. 
(Isaias 14.) But this same Lucifer, in his jealousy and implacable 
hatred dragged man into disobedience (Gen. 3), and man by letting 
himself be seduced, lost at one blow all the graces and virtues by 
which he would have been raised up in the likeness of God; he 
soiled his spotless human nature with hideous impurity; he inflicted 
upon himself mortal wounds, such as blindness of spirit, a dis- 
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ordered will, corrupt concupiscence, weakness of his irascible 
inclinations, according to the saying of the royal prophet so soundly 
true, ‘Man when he was in honour did not understand; he hath 
been compared to senseless beasts, and made like to them.’ (Ps. 48.) 

Hencetorward three enemies rose up against us and these enemies, 
alas, are triumphing everywhere on the whole surface of the earth: 
they hold under their sway and their tyranny the hearts of the poor 
mortals that they possess and occupy. These enemies are: the 
World, the Flesh and the Devil, And as long as their will masters a 
man, that soul is lost, that soul chosen by God, loved by God with 
so much care and tenderness. Indeed, whoever becomes their vic- 
tim is doomed to the misery of eternal death, unless at least he 
repents. 

Now in these days, how large a place do these three enemies 
occupy in the hearts of religious as well as in those of the laity! 
How powerful is their ascendancy is plain to all; this is what is so 
bitterly deplored by the friends of God who constantly think of him 
and love him. 

The eternal loss of souls gives them such pain that their hearts 
are broken with the anguish of seeing the terrifying excesses to 
which self-love can lead. There is hardly any one any longer who 
thinks of God, his Creator, and who is willing to give him pure 
and sincere love. 

First, look at the world. It rules by pride, pride that is hidden 
within and pride that is conspicuous exteriorly. Who can number 
those who range themselves under this banner of Satan? On the 
contrary, how rare and easy to count are the exceptions. And who 
shall number the sins of that multitude? When Satan has com- 
pletely mastered the soul he drives it to mockery, to anger, to 
‘unjust suspicions, rash judgments, unbridled desire of revenge, 
aversions and discord. And so all the followers of Satan aim at 
discord. And so all the followers of Satan aim at division; they are 
devoid of love; they show themselves pitiless towards others, judg- 
ing them inconsiderately and without mercy. 

. hen the flesh! What it seeks eagerly are anima] pleasures, con- 

veniences, comforts, sensual delights, success in everything. The 
unhappiness that results to these poor mortals from this sad domi- 
nation no one can understand: still less have those who. are seized 
and blinded by all these evils any notion of it. They cast themselves 
into hell. And so following the abominable seduction of these three 
mortal enemies, almost the whole human race is plunged into 
eternal damnation. 

Do you desire to return to your primitive dignity, to the original 
honour that our first father lost for us at the beginning and that we 
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have since lost for ourselves by sin; do you desire to prepare an 
entrance for Our Lord into your soul? then flee into the world, 
declare war against Satan, bring your flesh into servitude, but with 
prudence; finally put into practice the six principles that I am about 
to describe to you. 

(i) First of all what caused the ruin of Adam and Eve in the 
earthly paradise was pride and pleasure. So we must do two things 
to restore nature’s former strength. The first is to resist energetically 
all inordinate pleasures and die to self-indulgence, but always with- 
out exaggeration. 

The second is to destroy by a deep humility before God and our 
fellow men the self-clorification produced in our nature by pride. 
There is a popular old proverb which says: ‘If you wish to reach 
the front row, take the back one’. By these two things we shall 
restore the native energy of our human nature. 

(ii) Then we are to imitate the angels in two ways. Firstly by 
forgiving from the depths of our hearts all who have treated us ill 
and by loving our enemies with sincere affection as if they were our 
friends. Do not the holy angels continue to shower upon us the 
benefits of their love in spite of the way we offend them? Secondly 
by coming to the help of anyone who needs it. Are not the heavenly 
spirits always at our service for the love of God? 

(iii) Finally we must become like God and that in two ways. 
Firstly by imitating the true obedience of our Lord’s constant sub- 
mission to his eternal Father until death. Secondly by forcing our- 
selves to grow more obedient every day and to persevere as long 
as we are in this world in that obedience and in all the virtues of 
which Christ has left us an example in his most holy life and in his 
Passion. In that way our souls will become purified and heavenly 
and we shall be made one and the same spirit with God, in a deep 
humility, in patience that is full of sweetness, in complete interior 
poverty, in a love that is on fire with God! All those who study 
these virtues (alas, how few they are) will find that they overcome 
their enemies; divine mercy lightens the heavy load of their afflic- 
tions; God himself unites with them to carry their cross. 

(iv) Indeed God permits that all his elect should be subjected to 
a multiplicity of trials. His principal motive is that they should 
obtain by suffering the four following blessings: Firstly, he means to 
to draw them back into themselves and make them understand 
that troubles only come to attract them to an interior life and to 
maintain them in it. 

Secondly, he wants to show them where these trials should lead 
them, that is, to their spiritual improvement and to a total abandon: 
ment, entire submission to the divine will, 
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Thirdly, his object is to detach them completely from creatures 
and from themselves so that they will be at the mercy of God’s 
guidance. 

Fourthly, he desires to train them in patience by all kinds of 
sacrifices. Now what is patience under adversity? Does it consist 
in undisturbedness in the midst of sufferings? Certainly not; but it 
is the deep and inmost conviction of soul which causes them ty 
believe in all sincerity that whatever they are called upon to suffer 
is no injustice; that they are only undergoing what they deserve; 
that they merit far greater sufferings and that they should be sin- 
cerely grateful to the author of their trouble. 

(v) When they have reached this stage they can hear profitably 
the words of Christ and follow him humbly. Christ himself becomes 
their leader, he is their master. ‘If you continue in my Word, you 
shall be my disciples indeed. And you shall know the truth: And 
the truth shall make you free.’ (John 8, 32.) 

There are two kinds of people who hear the Word of Christ. 

Some hear it with joy: wherever it is spoken there they run 
eagerly: this Word strikes upon their ears and their intelligence 
receives it as it stands through their senses by a purely natural 
light. From this it follows that whatever does not flatter their taste 
disgusts them. Urged on by curiosity and no other motive but a 
natural one, they discuss this or that thing always on the lookout 
for novelties on which to feed their minds. They do not perceive 
that to make progress in virtue, they must break away from reason- 
ing and take a path diametrically opposed to it if they want to 
become perfect. 

Others on the contrary recollect themselves; they shut themselves 
up in their inmost being and there they study in all simplicity divine 
‘inspirations with an enlightened mind; they give minute attention 
to their vocation, to the end that God proposes for them and to- 
wards which he is attracting them. All this they receive directly 
from God without intermediary. For all that comes through an 
intermediary, through men, is subject to error: that is the way to 
‘become overrun with multiplicities. The allurement of creatures 
always contains some element of bitterness; we nearly always 
experience from them something disagreeable, so much so that we 
must cast them off totally to be able to penetrate to the very depths 
of our soul if we really desire to taste the sweet things of the spirit. 

All who discern within themselves God’s gifts and inspirations, 
whether these gifts reach them directly or through some inter- 
mediary, draw everything from this depth of the soul and refer it all 
to the whole source: the divine goodness. These indeed go to quench 
their thirst and find their delight in the true source. Whilst the 
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first, those we mentioned above, are infected with the leprosy of 
self-seeking and self-will. Also, in all their designs, in all their 
evercises, in everything, they seek nothing but their own advantage. 

(vi) Perhaps someone will ask how one can feel the divine 
influence apart from all obstacles. Certainly one can by remaining 
recollected in the depths of one’s own being, by dwelling within 
oneself. Consequently let each one be his own guest, let him avoid 
all vain outlets, the seeking of external things. Indeed whoever 
remains within himself, opportunely, will certainly be aware of all 
that happens within him, all that God brings to pass in him, within, 
directly, without intermediary and all that he arranges for him 
exteriorly as so many means to his end. Then let him be resigned, 
let him follow God wherever it shall please him to lead him, be it 
to contemplation or to active work or to sheer spiritual enjoyment. 

Yes, I repeat, let him follow God promptly in everything, whether 
he brings him sorrow or reserves for him consolation. And if nothing 
of that kind comes to him from God let him never cease to be 
resigned to the empty void within his soul, let him willingly do 
without it all for the love of God, and recollecting himself interiorly 
in time of trouble, let him take as his model the beloved figure of our 
Saviour. Our Lord indeed accomplished all his acts for three reasons 

The first was the glory of his heavenly Father that he willed to 
obtain above everything. Never did he seek his own glory either in 
great things or in small; but he accepted all gladly to refer it to his 
Father. 

The second was the salvation and happiness of the human race 
that he desired with all his heart and eagerly sought, wanting all 
te be saved, that all should know his holy name, according to the 
express evidence of the apostle: ‘Who will have all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth.’ (I Tim. 2, 4.) 

The third motive was to leave for us in all his words, in all his 
deeds, in his whole life a true exemplar and finished picture of the 
perfect life in its highest form. Also all those who are determined 
to follow Christ are the most lovable and most perfect of men. 
In this way they are regenerated; they become the Church’s most 
precious treasure; they always seek to do whatever they believe 
to be most perfect without bothering whether the work given them 
be great or small, important or of less account, they are content to 
know that it is pleasing to God. And so all their actions become 
priceless. From the moment that the divine will has become as 
agreeable and dear to them everywhere, it no longer matters to 
them whether they are placed in the front rank or the last. 

May Almighty God grant that we ourselves shall one day become 
souls of such worth. Amen. 3 


THE GROUND OF UNION 


BY 
ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 

E have seen that all true prayer is in Christ 
}) and is in the form of petition or desire, the 
‘ground of our beseeching’ being the Incarnate 
Word who is semper interpellans pro nobis, 
making unceasing petition on our behalf. In 
order to recognise the full import of this heal- 
ing doctrine we must go deeper to discover the 
ground of the whole spiritual life, particularly the ground of the 
full Christian life of union. And when we come to consider this 
ground we have always to insist on its subjective element. Of 
course the ground of the Christian life is Christ, of course it is life 
per Christum in Trinitate; and yet it is possible even with this 
realisation to be carried away into a misty conception of the spiritual 
life which is really no more than some high poetic, or perhaps neo- 
platonic, yearning for the One, the super-essential Being in whom 
we live and move and have our own being. Therefore it is necessary 
to purify this objective conception of the Christian life of union with 
the subjective: in other words the ground of all Christian life and 
all Christian experience and perception is the Faith. Nothing, 
neither visions nor experiences, neither the gifts nor the heights 
of prayer, can supersede in this life the faith which alone puts us 
in direct relationship with the intimate life of the Godhead. It is 
easy for people to be led on to the practice of a particular form 
of Christian living through attraction to what is called ‘mysticism’ 
or ‘contemplation’, but it is more difficult to make the complete, 
and often apparently uninspired, submission of the whole soul which 
is demanded by living faith. It is the faith which preserves the 
soul from falling into any esoteric gnostic fancies which are often 

so enticing. 

From the very beginning Mother Julian with all her visions and 
illuminations keeps the faith before her as the only firm foundation 
for all that was to follow: ‘for in faith, with hope and charity, our 
life is grounded’ (p. 17). The Shewing, she realises in the very 
first revelation, only confirms or teaches what is already possessed 
in faith; ‘and thus through the Shewing it is not other than of 
faith, nor less nor more’ (ibid.). She tells us that the faith of Holy 
Church was continually in her sight and that everything she under- 
stood from her visions was in some way subject to the faith and 
one thing with it (p. 21). The desire to penetrate beyond the veils 
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of belief to some sort of vision of the reality of God is often so 
keen in people who have had a suspicion of what the truths of 
religion may mean that a strong temptation arises to find some 
special and extraordinary method of getting to know these wonder- 
ful secrets. This is the cause of a great deal of delusion and false 
mysticism. The faith itself offers the only sure guide to prevent 
the wayward mind and heart from running after the false gods 
of illuminism and gnosticism. The faith, according to Mother Julian, 
brings with it all the infused virtues and plants us securely in God. 
For it is naught else but a right understanding, with true belief, 
and sure trust, of our Being: that we are in God, and God in us, 
whom we see not (p. 181). 
The act of belief is one that places us in the hands of God, bringing 
us a certainty and security which is to be found in no religious 
experience. It is the root of infused contemplation which in that 
state of union, to which such people as Mother Julian attain, con- 
stitutes the principal act of their lives. ‘The greatest mystics’, 
writes Fr Garrigou-Lagrange, ‘such as St John of the Cross, always 
say that infused contemplation is eminently an act of living faith, 
and it is easy to see that they are speaking of faith united to the 
gift of wisdom and to a high degree of this gift... . Cajetan, Bafiez 
and many other commentators of St Thomas think that contem- 
plation is an act which proceeds from the gift of wisdom or from 
that of understanding as from its formal and proximate elective 
principle, while proceeding at the same time from the infused virtue 
of faith as from its radical principle.’! Faith in these intuitive 
heights of prayer is always being perfected but never superseded. 
We have already seen how at first there seemed to be some 
conflict between the faith and the ‘revelations’ granted to Mother 
Julian. She was worried because the faith taught her that the 
wicked should be punished in hell for ever and at the same time she 
understood by the experience of her vision that all things were to 
be well (cf: in particular c. 82). Faith had been, and in fact 
remained, for her the foundation of her life. In fact she puts forward 
a curious suggestion that faith is in some way part of man’s very 
nature: 
Our faith cometh of the natural love of our soul, and of the clear 
light of our reason, and of the steadfast mind which we have from 
God in our first making. (c. 55, p. 182). 
And this idea she repeats several times. It is clear however that 
she is speaking of the blind, obediential potency of the soul, which 
it has of its nature, to receive this great gift from God. It means 
that from the moment when a man comes into being until that 


1 Perfection Chrétienne et Contemplation. vol. i. pp. 410-11. 
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time when he meets God face to face his very existence is inter- 
twined with faith, first the capacity to receive the word of God, 
then receiving it as the seed which grows into a great tree with is 
wonderful fruits. Nature from the first is in God, but it needs to 
be made conscious of this. 

The next Good that we receive is our faith in which our profiting 

beginneth. And it cometh out of the high riches of our nature- 

substance into our sensual soul, and it is grounded in us through 
the Nature-Goodness of God, by the working of Mercy and Grace. 

And thereof come all other goods by which we are led and saved. 

(e.-57, p. 136-7). 

She lists among these goods the Commandments, the Sacraments, 
the virtues, the gifts, and above all the Incarnation. 

The faith, then, is perfected not superseded, and the apparent 
conflict between what she had previously accepted as God’s word 
and what she saw and heard in her revelations became for Mother 
Julian an occasion of increase and development of what she had 
always believed. This increase does not come through mere argu- 
ment and trying to discover the reason why oi mystery which will 
‘never deliver up its why or how this side of eternity. 

It was not my meaning to make proof of anything that belongeth 

to the faith . . . but my meaning was that I might have seen, 

for learning in all things that belong to my faith: whereby I 

might live the more to God’s worship and to my profit. (¢. 53, 

p. 67). 
The acceptance of God’s word becomes stronger; it is unshakeable. 
But the illumination of faith does not make the truth clear but 
more certain and more unified. The many articles of the Creed, 
the great variety of apparently conflicting aspects of God’s activity 
in the world, all these things are gradually drawn together in the 
unity of faith, preparing all the time for the unity of vision which 
is Beatitude. All is accepted as proceeding from the unique being 
of God and from the unity of the Truth and the changeless all 
powerfulness of the divine will, as we have seen. Consequently the 
faith rests more and more securely on this foundation. God’s design 
and purpose, his eternal decree, is not comprehended or explained, 
but it is accepted with complete submission. 

This is the great Deed that our Lord shall do, in which Deed 

he shall save his word and he shall make all well that is not well. 

How it shall be done there is no creature beneath Christ that 

knoweth it, nor shall know it till it is done. (c. 82, p. 67). 

The ‘deed’ or complete work of God according to his eternal decree 
can be distinguished into the particular deed which he did in the 
Word incarnate (this is the greatest act he has performed on earth 
and one ‘ordained as well as God might ordain it’, p. 49) or the 
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particular deed in each individual person who notwithstanding his 
sins is redeemed and brought to heaven (‘it shall be worshipful 
and marvellous and plenteous and God himself shall do it; and 
this shall be the highest joy that may be, to behold the deed that 
God himself shall do, and man shall do right nought but sin’, p. 74) 
and into the ‘Great Deed’ in which the whole work of creation and 
redemption is completed when God through Christ fulfils all in all. 
There is a Deed the which the blessed Trinity shall do in the 
Last Day . . . and when the Deed shall be and how it shall be 
done, is unknown of all creatures that are beneath Christ, and 
shall be till when it is done. (c. 382, p. 65). 
Not until the whole decree of God is fulfilled when Christ presents 
his Bride unspotted to the Father will the full meaning of ‘all 
manner of things shall be well’ be made manifest. Until then the 
soul rests in the faith that that Deed is in process of fulfilment 
and it sees every aspect of life in this one great act of God’s will. 
It is clear that the faith which grows up into the infused con- 
templation of the unitive way is not the mere act of intellectual 
assent to truths of revelation; it might almost be considered as an 
act of all three theological virtues concurring in a single ‘deed’ of 
the soul. It is certainly trust in the merciful will of God, the theo- 
logical virtue of hope which is informed by God’s will of mercy, 
and in this sense it is identical with the faith or fiducia about which 
our Lord spoke so much. The virtue of hope, depending as it does 
on the divine assistance (divinum auxilium) rather than on anything 
man can do of himself, serves to pacify as well as unify faith, 
making the soul more ready to acknowledge God’s deed. Com- 
menting on a phrase in the Gloss, St Thomas says: ‘hope is said 
to be the “‘gate of faith’’, i.e. of the thing believed, because through 
hope one is led on to the sight of what one believes; or it can be 
understood as ‘‘the gate of faith’’ because by hope a man enters into 
what is stabilised and perfected by faith.’ (II-II, 17, 7 ad 1). Hope 
rests peacefully on the assurance of eternal happiness, not question- 
ing what it may be, not fussing into the nature of this great Deed 
which is perfect bliss, but leaning the whole weight of the man’s 
being on the divine purpose of God (cf: II-II, 17, 2). The passive 
purification of the spirit which leads on to the high state of union 
perfects a man’s faith by means of the pure hope he gains, hoping 
against hope, resting only on God’s help, looking only with assurance 
to the perfect state of union in heaven which is God’s purpose in 
purifying the soul. 
~ But most of all charity is at work in the purified faith, a charity 
which has become all the time more passive in its acceptance of 
God’s love. The perfect abandonment inspired by faithful hope is 
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given a positive content by the faithful love which is the 
essence of union with God. The faith is the light which supports us 
in the nights of the senses and of the spirit, but all the time that 
the purifications continue charity gives increasingly to faith the 
perfection of co-natural knowledge, the instinctive understanding 
which comes from love—affective knowledge. 
Then I saw that our faith is our light in our night: which light 
is God, our endless Day. . . . The light is Charity. . . . Thus 
Charity keepeth us in Faith and Hope, and Hope leadeth us in 
Charity. And in the end all shall be Charity. (cc. 83-4, p. 200). 
In other words the secure knowledge of faith is perfected and made 
whole by the gifts of the Holy Spirit who grants this instinctive 
knowledge of Wisdom, Understanding and Knowledge through the 
infusion of a high degree of charity. The soul is thus made to judge 
according to a divine and unified mode what it knows by faith. 
Infused contemplation is not an activity which a man undertakes 
as he wishes; it is not as though he can contemplate in this way 
in the same manner as he can make acts of faith at any moment 
he chooses. This contemplation is directly in the gift of the Holy 

‘Spirit, coming to illuminate the soul by this marvellous awareness 
of God and his Goodness. 

Mother Julian refers in one place to this activity of the Holy 
Spirit: 

But our good Lord the Holy Ghost, which is endless life dwelling 
’ in our soul, full seemly keepeth us; and worketh therein a peace 

and bringeth it to ease by grace, and accordeth it to God and 

maketh it buxom. (c. 48, p. 100). 

Elsewhere she refers to ‘softness’ in the working of the Holy Spirit, 
particularly where she shows how Fear and Love are united (c. 74), 
and although she seldom mentions the Gifts of the Holy Ghost as 
‘gifts’ these words ‘soft’ and ‘buxom’ (or pliant) are typical expres- 
sions among the English mystical writers of her day for describing 
the passive promptitude of the soul to the movements of the Spirit 
which is the characteristic of the gifts. The mind and will are 
softened by spiritual dew of the infused theological virtues and 
having been purified by the torments and trials of the nights the soul 
can be led in a flash to understand truths, held previously by a 
firm faith, but not tasted, not seen in their context of the living 
dogma of the Trinity. It is when the soul has progressed sufficiently 
to rid itself of practically every deliberate sin, however venial, and 
grown up into a full exercise of the theological virtues that the 
Holy Spirit can begin to work freely through his gifts. For it is 
only then that the soul is soft, malleable, pliable enough to be 
‘prompte mobilis’, The faith without the gifts will be hard and 
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unresilient —as is often observable when the ‘political’ or 
‘rationalistic’ Catholic prides himself on having possessed himseit 
of the Truth, despising all his opponents—he will often fail to 
recognise the faith when, it is presented to him in a humble guise 
and he will be quite impervious to any mystical interpretation of 
the word of God. But the spiritual man is moved, says St Thomas, 
not as though principally from his own will, but he is inclined to 
things by the instinct of the Holy Spirit. (in Rom. 8, 14). 

We have to turn to the great Doctor Mysticus for the best 
description of the working of the Holy Ghost in the realms of faith 
in the highest states of union with God. Never does St John of the 
Cross suggest that the illumination of the gifts reaches any point 
of vision as though outside the realms of faith. Yet he shows how 
perfect the understanding by faith can become when the soul is 
thus worked upon by the Spirit of Love. ‘The understanding . . . 
is now under the influence and direction of another principle and 
of a higher illumination of God, and leaving aside the senses it 1s 
changed into the divine; because by means of the union it is one 
with the understanding of God.’ And Father Gabriel of St Mary 
Magdalen commenting on this passage of St John of the Cross says: 
‘The divinisation of the entire operation of the soul lies in sub- 
mitting to, and remaining under, the action of the Holy Spirit. 
Such is the reason why, according to St John’s teaching, the 
spiritual marriage corresponds to the full maturity of the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. It is truly a breath of the divine life which passes 
through the soul, enveloping its own proper life, which is thus 
absorbed so that the soul does nothing but give its consent (St John 
of the Cross, Doctor of Divine Love, Eng. trans. p. 98), ‘This most 
subtle and delicate knowledge’, the Saint says elsewhere, ‘pene- 
trates with marvellous sweetness and delight into the substance of 
the soul, which is the highest of all delights (cf: op. cit. p. 101). 

In this union and in this infused contemplation, therefore, we 
find the perfection of our faith, not its destructisn. This fact alone 
places the great saints and holy people like Mother Julian in the 
same category as ourselves, for all are growing up in faith. I 
means that those who have enjoyed this wonderful delight of 
knowledge and understanding do not belong to a little coterie who 
happened to have discovered some sort of alchemy, some secret 
formula of knowledge and experience. All true mysticism is born 
and grows to maturity and perfection in the simple act of faith 
whereby a man submits himself to the word of God. It eventually 
becomes passive, of course, and is worked upon by the power of 
the Holy Ghost but it is not another thing, it is not the entry 
into another life. No Christian therefore can relegate these creat 
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saints and spiritual writers to some separate establishment where 
God grants special and out of the ordinary knowledge and graces. 
All is included in the infused virtue of faith—the living virtue 
which implies also hope and charity. 
For this reason Mother Julian is writing for all of us and not for 
a clique. 
For notwithstanding our simple living and our blindness here, 
yet endlessly our courteous Lord beholdeth us in this working, 
_ rejoicing; and of all things we may please best wisely and truly 
to believe, and to enjoy with him and in him. . . . And when the 
Doom is given and we be all brought up above, then shall we 
clearly see in God the secret things which be now hidden to us. 
(c. 85, p. 201). 


xX xX xX 
OF THE HOMELESSNESS OF GOD? 


BY 
IpA FRIEDERIKE GORRES 


HAT we are having to go through during these 

>) years, so full of war’s unprecedented waste, 

drives us to seek ever more closely for the 

meaning of such happenings. However many 

and varied the answers which are given, one 

thing stands out clearly, that there is dis- 

cernible in these events not only a world-wide 

call to reflection and repentance but a special message from God. 

Bearing upon the present, lighting up the past and foreshadowing 

- the future, this message lays bare the causes of what is happening 

and so points out the way to victory, just as the keen-eyed doctor 

looks at the symptoms of sickness in order to come upon the cause 
of the evil and the means of healing at the same time. 

It might appear to many, then, as they gaze upon the sufferings 
and trials of our time, that humanity is actually decomposing from 
a dread disease which is shaking us in its last, horrid convulsions. 
They look at the sickness which has seized the whole earth and ask 
whether these are nothing but the external signs of an evil lodged 
in the very pith and tissue of human existence. The very pith of 
this existence lies in relationship with God, for our ties with God 
are even closer than those of the unborn child with its mother; 
in him it is that we live and move and have our being: we ave 
created in his imaze and likeness to sound in unison with him fr 


1 A translation of an article which appeared in Wort und Wahrheit, 
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the depths of our nature; in eternal union with him consists our 
happiness and dignity, the ultimate completion and fulfilment of 
our lives. 

Need we be surprised, therefore, at the fearful and significant 
recoil upon humanity whenever this most fundamental of relation- 
ships is neglected, cast aside and offended? This inter-traffie with 
God and ourselves is both real and effective—at first only in invisible 
things, but at the given time the invisible issues forth and embodies 
itself, visibly and most concretely, in earthly forms. 

Though only in symbols and patchwork, in shadows and in mirrors, 
we can still work out truly and certainly from our experiences what 
has passed between God and man: the destiny of God with man. 
‘The light shone in darkness and the darkness comprehendeth it not. 
He came into his own and his own received him not.” So begins 
the Gospel of St John. The accounts of our Lord’s life on earth 
merely expand this theme. The very first chapters of his life make 
plain this double image: at once the friendship of the joyous and 
happy Christmas season with the songs of angels, the music of the 
shepherds and the glistening display of the kings, yet at the same 
time the poverty-stricken arrival at the inn, the misery, yes, the 
misery of the stall and the crib (which we have all too easily ren- 
dered into art and poetry) and then the coming of the wise men 
with their news of danger and death, of flight and of exile. 

For the Christmas story is both the happiest and the saddest of 
all the world’s stories. This story is as sad as the Passion itself 
because the whole Passion is already found in it and begins with it 
as the fruit with the flower. Our forebears knew this well in their 
wistful piety when they represented the Christchild with a crown 
of thorns and laid upon the Cross, as he is still to be seen on 
old-fashioned and forgotten prayer-cards. 

The parents standing before the locked doors after the vain search 
for shelter, the birth in the cavern amongst the animals—‘for there 
was no room for them in the inn’—the pursuit of the blameless 
child, the long years in foreign lands—have we ever considered how 
the Holy Family in Egypt are the patrons of refugees?—we know 
little enough of those years, but devout legends tell us that they 
were long and hard, but all this was only a prefiguring of that life 
which our Lord summed up later in the words: ‘The foxes have 
holes and the birds nests but the Son of Man has not whereon to 
lay his head’. Then the end comes, with shattering logic, in the 
rejection onto the Cross between earth and heaven and, last of all, 
the descent into the borrowed grave. 

The story of Jesus is the story of God’s homelessness on earth. 
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Was this beginning to serve for ever as the original and exemplar 
of the fate of God amongst men? Or were there not other hidden 
words and promises which should be fulfilled not only perhaps in 
eternity, in the new heaven and the new earth, but even here and 
now if men, if only men would open themselves up to the message? 
Words concerning the sojourn of God amongst men, concerning 
wisdom, who has built for herself a house in which it is rapture to 
be with the sons of men—concerning God who chooses to dwell with 
his people instead of passing them over for ever in search of a 
dwelling? And have not these words been truly fulfilled in the course 
of centuries despite all the storms and stresses of history and all 
the guilt and sin of mankind? The Lord, therefore, has secretly 
continued in his Church, founding his intimate habitation amongst 
men in the symbol of Bread, in which no people had as yet sought 
its Godhead—and men have been his companions, eating at his table. 
And it was a fundamental maxim with them never to search for 
an escape from the strain of the world even if they did blaspheme 
and act the wanton and traitor since it was also fundamental 
for them to believe that the City of God, deep-rooted and firmly set 
within us, is necessarily the earthly copy and model of God’s city 
in heaven. 
But for several generations now we have been witnessing a process 
of horrible consequence and terrible significance: the expulsion of 
God from the realm of mankind. 


We cannot deny it: God has once more become a stranger to us. 
Step by step the rights of the hearth have been denied him, in cold 
calculation taken away from him. He stays alongside us, it is true, 
but what a stranger! No longer now a guest, he is forced upon us, 
an unwelcome, burdensome, scarcely-tolerated stranger, whom one 
expects to hold his peace, to make no demands and to get in the 
way as little as possible. Is it not a fact that there is no room for 
God and his Word, his Truth? How much selfish, vigilant and 
anxious care the mistrustful world exercises to exclude God from 
his place—in the hearts of children, in the thoughts of the young 
and in the deeds of their elders? To see that neither too much time 
nor money nor energy is given over to him? To prevent the days 
being a remembrance of him and to hide his image and his cross 
from sight? To provide against his business influencing pone Ane: 
anything which men find so much more important than himself: 
Which of us, when gazing on some mighty old cathedral or monas- 
tery, has not been painfully aware that it would nowadays be incon- 
ceivable for such wealth, such energy and such spirit to co-operate 


in the building of a great memorial to the reality of God in the 
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world? Such a notion has become so foreign to Western man that 
he looks at a monastery with the same amazement that he would 
stare at an Indian Reservation or at the animals in a game-preserve, 
as if to say: ‘Do these things still happen?’, learning from guides 
or from handbooks about these places of divine service which are 
either derelict or have but recently been secularised through force, 
marvelling that here there did in fact live a number of men who 
considered a life of prayer and contemplation to be worth while. 

And even those of us who call ourselves the faithful—how little 
place or consideration has God really had in our lives—how little 
precedence above other things—and what scrupulous care we have 
taken to see that he does not overstep the boundaries and areas 
allotted to him by the world’s consent. Have not many of us thought 
it exaggeration and ostentation and altogether too much of a good 
thing when someone in a restaurant has dared to make the sign of 
the Cross before eating his meal—making the world remember for 
ten seconds that there is a God? 

Yes, truly, God has become a stranger to us. He is the unwelcome 
one, to whom one refuses the very meanest of places, dependent 
upon our good will or even our good humour, the object of our con- 
descension and favour: he has no rights but is always at our dis- 
position, bound and enslaved under the single, everlasting duty of 
keeping his distance, of leaving the established order undisturbed, 
of not interfering with those whose right it is to be there—‘He came 
unto his own and his own received him not’. And those who did 
receive him have driven him away again. We have brought God to 
such a pass that we exact from God that which from men would be 
a shameful and humiliating attack upon their fundamental rights 
and their dignity as men—and we have expected him to be grateful 
for it. 

Thus homelessness has descended upon mankind as never before 
since the beginning of the world. Those of us who are enduring it 
in our own persons in one way or another have every reason to watch 
and wait for its meaning. 

Millions of men have been taken from their native soil and driven 
like loose sand over the face of the earth, refugees from every class 
and of every kind, defenceless strangers meeting with strangers, 
having a good reception from good men and a harsh one from hard 
men. How many new words our language has produced which would 
have been incomprehensible to anyone ten years ago, and all in- 
tended to describe the one thing, that men are without homes any 
more—evacuees, deportees, bombed-out, D.P.s, rehabilitates, pris- 
oners, missing and displaced. In every street in the world, down to 
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our last out-of-the-way village, one cun hear strange tongues and 
see strange faces belonging to foreign peoples and to different stocks 
but all betokening an encounter with the same cruel fate, both men 
and women, young and old. No, never since the dawn of history 
has the like been known. Is this not in truth a sign, a pattern and 
a likeness of what we have ourselves done to God? And ig this not 
punishment and expiation for it? Perhaps another cause is yet to 
be discerned. He, whom we have made into a stranger, came to 
bring us nothing which we have spurned—yes, spurned—so much 
as the message and promise of our eternal home. There is no phrase 
so hateful to our contemporaries as that of ‘the next world’. ‘You 
men of the next world’—it is used as a term of scorn which has all 
possible meanings from ‘You fools, you blockheads, you hypocritical 
cheats’ to “You shiftless people, you deserters, you traitors to the 
present’. 


And ourselves, the faithful, have we not taken the phrase as an 
insult and twisted and turned in false shame and with bad con- 
sciences in order to soften the reproach, when all the time we are 
meant to announce ourselves gladly and ioyfully as wanderers 
between two worlds, for we are none other than fellow-citizens and 
companions of God, co-heirs with Christ and pilgrims with him on 
the road to the glory that is to be? Have we not suppressed and 
denied our fairest hopes, quickly and slavishly assuring people that 
we too only regarded the hope of heaven as a story for children and 
old people and for those fallen upon bad times; that it was in order 
for those who had the opportunity to seek after earthly goods, as 
other decent men do, instead of ‘reaching for the heavens’. 

And now we are learning as never before in the world what it 
means to be denied a home, to lose it, or to find it locked for ever— 
what it means for one’s home to be destroyed and wiped off the 
face of the earth. The family homestead, the city of one’s birth, 
whole tracts of land went down in flames and rubble; the property 
and the memories of generations perished without trace as bombs 
tore up cherished spots until no one could any longer say: ‘My house 
~ was here once’. The very houses of God upon earth, churches and 
cathedrals, both ancient and new, the mighty and the lowly, all 
came down in dust and ashes. Buildings, which had weathered the 
storms of war and rebellion and hostile assaults for more than a 
thousand years and seemed built for eternity, vanished in a single 
night. 

We are now beginning to realise many things: that man must 
belong somewhere, must have roots somewhere, must have sees 
place to which he can go back: what it means to him when he is 
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given it and has it guaranteed, and what it means for him to scorn 
and despise it: that it is not a cause for shame and mockery if a man 
puts all that he has into getting back to his own hearth, to find his 
home once again, to rebuild it for himself, to strengthen it and 
insure it and never more to lose it. We now see in monstrous burning 
images how man through his inconceivable pride and haughtiness 
has flung a refusal against the eternal home prepared for him in 
heaven, how this refusal has robbed him of his own earthly home 
and destroyed it. The invisible things come first and out of them 
rises the visible. 

Yet a third point: the original, the primeval sharing is that 
between God and man. All profound Christians, indeed all profound 
men, have always been aware that not only the Churches but also 
the workaday asylums and homes for the aged are models, images 
and symbols of our dwelling with God and our taking root in him; 
and that the love which draws us to them points through them and 
beyond them into our everlasting home. Similarly all intimacy and 
union of men with each other is primarily and finally a model, an 
image and a symbol of the original bond in God’s love for men, 
just as the ultimate and deepest motive of every marriage is to 
shew forth the union of Christ with his Church and of God with the 
soul: all fatherhood is a most powerful image of him who gives a 
name to each earthly fatherhood, all motherhood bodies forth our 
God, in whom we live and move and have our being, who fashioned 
us with his hands and numbered the hairs of our head. All love, 
ail friendship is both witness and mirror of the eternal love which 
called us and drew us to it. 


We have even forgotten these realities, we have denied them, 
thrust them away from us and despised them. Nor is it only those 
who think they have done more than enough if they condescend to 
acknowledge God’s existence who are guilty, for how seldom have 
we, the faithful, allowed the love of God and his friendship to mean 
more than ‘fulfilling our duties’? How much more important every 
worldly union has been than that from which it should have been 
derived? The invisible comes first and then the visible comes after. 


Such a rupture of human ties has come upon the world as never 
before. This scattering to the four winds brings with it at the same 
time the shattering of all human communities. It is a horror-stricken 
thought that the war has torn apart men and their wives, parents 
and children, brothers, sisters and friends over almost the whole 
face of the known and inhabited earth. Who shall count the millions 
sharing in these wounds, and, leaving aside the living, who shall 
number the dead, the missing and the forgotten? 
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It is as if every remaining cherished bond which man had 
snatched away from God has now been destroyed, and we can only 
say that it is both just and necessary, since the union of the creation 
with God is the ultimate reality. We must go further and say, ‘Our 
homelessness and the pain of our exile and separation are both wit- 
ness and tribute to the justice and majesty of God and hereafter we 
shall accept our destiny, acknowledging and revering every 
foreigner as an encounter with the homelessness of God, and go 
serving him as best we may’. 

But is this a Christian meditation in which all the talk is of guilt 
and punishment, as if God were the avenger of his offended majesty? 
Assuredly that is not our only theme. The story of the redemption, 
the story of Jesus Christ, the story of his homelessness tells us 
above all things that God does not deal with us according to the 
terms of a harsh and overbearing judgment. 


‘God has left His Throne— 
And comes wandering through our streets— 
Great, great, such Love is too great!’ 
So goes the old Christmas carol. So soon as he took upon himself 
our flesh and our fate, so were all things made new; both our bodily 
nature and our destiny are sanctified and changed. Suffering is no 
longer sheer misfortune, bus is illumined with a mysterious light; 
suffering is no longer simply the curse against sin and the punish- 
ment for it, but is the means of purging away guilt, no longer the 
mere expression of the pain and destruction of life and its dearest 
possessions, a foreboding of descent into death, but rather the 
guarantee of its redemption and the new seed for the victory of 
resurrection. Every particle of human suffering which touches him 
-and is willingly accepted as coming from him, and confidently cries 
out to him, is swept into his cleansing Passion to partake of the 
boundless sources of his blessing and healing. 

The world often seems to us in these days like some monstrous 
pair of balances. On one of the scales the weight of guilt piles up 
higher and higher until it calls down yet more anger, more punish- 
ment and more destruction; on the other scale there collects the 
inexpressible suffering of the world, drop by drop, as God’s repara- 
tion. We do not know, nor could we know, the weight of suffering 
vet to be borne before the scale of atonement comes down, the 
balance is redressed, judgment done and the compassion of God 
let loose. We only know that in this fearful movement of the world 
to its death, our solitary hope, after God’s grace, lies in the power 
of innocent suffering—and along with it the obedient acceptance 
of suffering by the guilty. And each single tear, every single drop 
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of blood brings the longed-for day of forgiveness nearer. 

Can we then see how Christian joy streams forth because of the 
very distress of our day and in the midst of it and not in spite of it? 
To be a Christian is very far indeed from taking flight before the 
nightmare of the present in a self-deceptive concern with a will-o’- 
the-wisp from one’s lost childhood. We have no need to labour the 
point because the world’s suffering, as well as our own, abides and 
is renewed daily. But there is now something in it which will never 
be extinguished: the very God and his dwelling amongst us. ‘But 
to as many as received Him, to them gave He power to be made 
the sons of God’. And can we still do the same now as then? Can 
we receive God and give God a home on our earth? Let us take him 
up into our poor, naked, wasted hearts—whether awfully clothed 
in his holy Almighty Will or in the persons of foreigners, with whom, 
as the homeless One, he is now journeying through the world. Let us 
wear ourselves out in striving and believing and hoping for that 
hidden treasure, our promised home: let us learn to love it and 
long for it, to wait for it and take our joy in it. 

First comes the invisible happening which then embodies itself 
in the visible. And so may it happen that we shall once again have 
him living with us as our Lord and the focus of our lives, founding 
and raising a home for him once more as a pledge and anticipation 
of the eternal mansions. Let us return to him, the Stranger, his 
own right to our love, in the way that we used to sing before the 
Crib as children: 

‘I will give you my heart and all I possess’. 
It may so happen that we shall once more be able to manifest the 
oneness of his love in countless happy reunions. 

This meditation raises one urgent and almost violent question for 
the Christian: What is demanded of him personally in order to 
direct the masses into the paths of the Gospel? What then? The 
story and tradition of the Church have insisted from the beginning 
that the only way of life is the way of utter surrender, and that its 
essential notes are poverty, chastity and obedience freely chosen. 

Here we must pay the closest attention. From our Lord’s words 
to certain men in certain situations, and even more, perhaps, from 
the tireless and devout meditation of its whole existence, Chris- 
tianity has long since come to the conclusion that certain things 
which in the world’s eyes seem evils and misfortunes, must in fact 
have another meaning which is veiled in mystery. ‘The way of the 
world is seduction, lust and pride’, says the Apostle, meaning that 
the world seeks above all things for possession, pleasure and indepen- 
dence and goes in fear and dread of the least lessening of these 
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goods, so that whoever hag either lost them or has never reached 
them is condemned as a miserable weakling. 


For centuries this ‘autonomous’ judgment has had to stand up 
to the fact that thousands of men have looked for their well-being 
and happiness—even the earthly and human fulfilment of their lives 
—in a willing renunciation of just these goods and all that goes 
with them, whilst an endless chorus of praise and thanksgiving 
announces that they have found the desire of their hearts, and found 
it rich beyond measure. And now we are growing aware that what 
we were accustomed to regard as singular, strange and exceptional, 
as a rare call for the chosen few, is the equal fate of every man 
which none can escape in one form or another: poverty, loneliness 
—perhaps even isolation itself{—subjection. 


Is this not enough to make Christians thoughtful? Certainly we 
are responsible for showing that the events of today are a terrible 
punishment of God, intended to crush to pieces the three worldly 
idols of our time and that it is just this guilt, heaped up by the 
worship of idols, which needs our expiation. Is there something 
else? Is there something else? Would that we had eyes to see our 
treasures shining through the black, blood-soaked clods of the earth 
—that treasure for which we must perchance abandon all else as the 
condition of winning it. Let us say this in all modesty and prudence 
lest we are led away by our imagination or by the temptation to 
avoid what we cannot bear through flight into untruths, for none of 
the gloomy reality of the times can be twisted or questioned or 
varnished, cheapened or changed into words. Things are as they are 
for our benefit; the loss and destruction of valuable, precious and 
indispensable goods, the sickening complication and blackness of 
living amidst poverty, distress and uncertainty; the heart-breaking 
sorrow through the complete surrender of our loved ones that makes 
us into waifs; the wearying burden of compulsory service and the 
end of all that is dearest under this burden. All this is true. Never- 
theless we are Christian men listening reverently to the voice of the 
Church, telling us through countless martyrs whom we cannot 
ionore, of another fact (a fact never to be denied even when our 
obras and brains are in turmoil): that above and beyond the mere 

ae f universal suffering there is, at the very least, the 
eae a thing else coming to birth out of the present 
ee oa : spossibilit is there, in the same way that healing 
Fee seca tn ates poisonous and bitter of herbs or that 
rete ib gold in the fatal fall of rock, and it can be fruitful. 


Nor should we try to hedge by saying that God’s servants in the 
x 


+ never dreamed of developments on such a scale as we are 
pas 
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experiencing them, or that all this only applies to those who have 
chosen them freely. What? When God himself has made the choice 
for us, and shown to us, through the pressure of our destinies, his 
simple and unmistakable design? If he has pointed the way, why 
not also the goal? If he affords the possibilitv, why not the fulfilment 
as well? 


And so, in his unspeakable and incalculable mercy and even at the 
very height of the punishment, might he not change the judgment 
into mercy, the rejection into promise, the destruction into a new 
beginning? And may not our defeat itself, which we still feel in every 
fibre and feverishly regret, may not that also be a symbol and 
harbinger of a blessed future? That is the road upon which he has 
set our feet, the road followed by the Church at all times, the road 
not for an individual but for a people. They are not meant to be 
bandied about and twisted in violent pros and cons, but they are 
meant to be pondered upon for a long time and in silence. Much 
prayer will be necessary before we are able to grasp what we are 
experiencing. (roethe spoke very truly when he said how gross a 
mistake it was to think that men immediately understand their 
experience. It is only slowly that knowledge can grow, but through 
patience and hardships it will ripen even now. 

Perhaps—but again perhaps—the days of trial will continue still 
longer so that we will learn something that many of us have already 
experienced and that he always taught: that for us the light shines 
in darkness, that the special privilege of a Christian is to find his 
joy, his Christian joy, in the place of trial, like the Christmas rose 
under the snow, like the moon in the unplumbed darkness of night. 
And just as the trustful winter blossom speaks of the approaching 
spring, just as the moon bespeaks the day-time sun, whose light she 
reflects, even so does this joy give warrant of the eternal and 
imperishable. 


The Son of Man came for us to know once more and never forget 
that we were born for happiness and not for sorrow, that all pain 
belongs to the fading countenance of this world, that all joys are a 
type of the coming kingdom. Thus did the light of the world shine 
forth, even the light of unending joy, so that it should never again 
be torn away from the earth, nor rooted out nor shrouded in silence 
—a deeper, stronger, richer and brighter joy than any previously 
known to the world: an inalienable heritage and possession even for 
the bereaved and homeless, for those in loneliness and those in 
separation: 

Fear and pain are fleeting 
Eternal joy remains, 
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BY 
Austin Barker, O.P. 


N all the discussions recounted between our Lord and 
the Jews in the fourth Gospel we should note that St 
John the mystic, the lover, gathers up the sharp details 
of human reasoning, the clear natural replies of the 
unbelieving mind. And his record of them in the Gospel 
can be said to clothe them with a certain dignity and 
finality. They are at least human replies to God, intel- 
lectual, rational; no better perhaps have ever been made; and in 
symbol they stand as the earliest evidence of the human mind 
face to face with God revealing—two orders, the reason of man 
over against the revealed word of God. The doctrines Christ 
announces are truths beyond the natural understanding of men; 
but they are truths nevertheless proposed to human assent. In 
the records of his ministry we find him hearing, and we ourselves 
can read, the questions, replies and criticisms that men, judging 
by their own intellectual measure, could give in objection to his 
mysterious dogmas. 

The real clue, however, in solving this problem of the harmony 
of reason and revealed truth is best found in a brief dialogue 
between Christ and his opponents, which St John omitted from 
the fourth Gospel, perhaps because it had already been recorded 
in the three Synoptic Gospels. Towards the end of his public 
ministry Christ was to hear put to him the most fundamental 
human question about himself, the implicit criticism that has 
remained so to say classical in this problem, and within the exact 
terms in which the problem must always be stated. ‘And when he 
was walking in the temple, there come to him the chief priests 
and the Scribes and the ancients. And they say to him: By what 
authority dost thou these things? And who hath given thee this 
authority that thou shouldst do these things? And Jesus answering 
said to them: I will also ask you one word. And answer you me: 
and I will tell you by what authority I do these things. The baptism 
of John, was it from heaven or from men? Answer me. But they 
thought with themselves, saying: If we say, from heaven, he will 
say, why then did you not believe him? If we say from men; we 
fear the people. For all men count John that he was a prophet 
indeed. And they answering, say to Jesus: We know not. And 
Jesus answering, saith to them: Neither do I tell you by what 
authority I do these things.’ (Mark 11, 27-33). Implicit in these 
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few sentences can be seen perfectly set out the principles assumed, 
the chief question arising from them, the culpable unreason of 
those who evaded the right answering of it, and the complete 
justification of God illuminating those who accept his authority 
and leaving in darkness those who reject it. 

In the first place it is evident that the chief priests did ask the 
right question. It was certainly a principle they rightly assumed 
that the prophet of God, when he should come, would speak truths 
and so act, as God had sent him; truths and actions of divine order, 
with their own absolute and divine authority. In face of such truths 
and actions when they appeared, no created or finite mind could 
of its own powers presume to criticise or judge their intrinsic and 
divine content. But the human mind could and should ask for 
their credentials: that is to say, should ask for some evidence, not 
of their intrinsic truth, but of their reasonable credibility; and this 
rational credibility must be intelligible and verifiable by the natural 
powers of the mind. With this rational evidence of their credibility, 
the act of faith accorded to them would be an assent of the mind 
legitimate and justified before the bar of human reason. And from 
this point of view it is clear how the supernatural statements of 
the nature and purpose of God could present to the human mind 
one line of approach by which men could rationally and naturally 
take hold of these divine truths: as St Thomas phrased it: sub 
ratione communi credibilitatis. The truths themselves revealed were, 
of their very nature, wholly above their grasp of understanding yet 
in so far as the utterance of them was accompanied by verifiable, 
discernible evidence of the authority announcing them, they did 
then offer to the mind a means of access or approach in complete 
conformity with the intellectual requirements of man. Men can 
only be said to accept an authority when their reason tells them 
it is the right authority; once the reason is assured of this, then 
the assent of faith by the mind to what the authority affirms is 
wholly justified, and a refusal of assent is unjustified and culpable 
morally. The question: by what authority dost thou do these things? 
amounted to an appeal for this evidence, as though to say: show 
us thy credentials, give us evidence that thou comest from God 
and then will we accept thy doctrine. That is the exact force e 
their question. A doubt might arise as to whether their question 
were honest, and whether the priests and scribes asking it were 
sincere. The sequence was to prove that they were not; but their 
question was one that Nicodemus himself or even St John might 
well have asked, and it is one that every intelligent man may well 
ask of the Church today; the apologists of the Church will have 
an answer ready for it, 
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But Christ, then, had to deal not with honest and sincere 
enquirers, and his reply quickly exposes their duplicity. He does 
not at once or directly answer their interrogation; though as a matter 
of fact his deeds and words, his conduct, works and Ghana had 
already notoriously and more than sufficiently provided a complete 
reply. But then he is confronted not with sincere and simple 
seekers after truth, and Christ’s question in reply brings out imme- 
diately both the culpable unreason in the evasion and the nature 
of that evasion. Was the baptism of John from God or from men? 
They, the priests and ancients, had ignored St John and thereby 
rejected his testimony; yet that it was from God had been evident 
to all the people who had found more than enough evidence of 
his credibility in the deeds and words and conduct of the prophet 
from the desert. What the simple ordinary people had seen clearly 
enough, they themselves must have seen as certainly. If therefore 
they admit it was from God, which they could have known quite 
reasonably, out of their own mouths they would condemn their 
own unbelief in St John the Baptist. If they answer it was from 
men, they both feared the hostile judgment of the people who 
had readily accepted the rational credibility of the Precursor, and 
at the same time they would, knowingly, have spoken what was 
false. Therefore they try to evade by replying: We know not; and 
that itself was a plain untruth. But just as there was no need 
for Christ to prove over again that the authority of the Baptist 
was divine, so there was no need for Christ to say again and prove 
again to them that his own authority was divine. Of such oppo- 
nents as these it was true that ‘neither will they believe, if one 
rise again from the dead’ (Luke 16, 31). After all, their questioning 
him now was no sincere seeking for true information: throughout 
-all his ministry they had refused to accept the obvious evidence 
that he and his utterances were credible. Consequently there was 
sharp irony and awful judgment in Christ’s final words: Neither 
do I tell you by what authority I do these things. 

From the brief analysis of this dialogue we can then recognise 
already the necessary validity of one distinction to be kept in 
mind: the distinction between the intrinsic evidence of a truth, 
and its extrinsic evidence. Of the divine truths revealed, there 
cannot be seen by the natural mind of man unaided by grace any 
intrinsic evidence; and this from the very nature of the case, in 
so far as their intrinsic evidence is above the cognitive powers we 
possess. But there can be given extrinsic evidence, and this is 
not directly of their truth, but of their reasonable credibility. If 
the gardener tells his small boy to keep away from the hive because 
bees have stings and they will hurt him, the boy is acting reasonably 
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when he believes his father’s word; he already has evidence of his 
father’s trustworthiness and authority, and of his father’s power 
to know things of which the child has no direct experience; and 
this amounts to an extrinsic evidence that the bees really have 
stings and are dangerous when disturbed. The example is but a 
rough parallel to illustrate the nature of extrinsic evidence. In the 
case of the prophet or Messiah revealing doctrines which are to 
be accepted by faith on his authority, which therefore of their 
nature offer no intrinsic evidence to the natural minds of men, 
there would be extrinsic evidence apparent enough in the veracity 
and the honesty of the speaker, especially when these are combined 
with the signs and wonders, the miracles and fulflments of 
prophecy which the Messiah displayed. We have, therefore, from 
the objective side of the truths revealed one clear element which 
the human mind can approach and verify. 

But within the intellectual nature of man there is also a further 
quality which while it makes no positive claim towards an appre- 
hension of the hidden nature of the Godhead, yet it does indicate 
that any revelation of the divine nature would not be incompatible 
with the receptive powers of the mind. The human intellect is a 
faculty of knowledge. Its natural range or reach is limited to the 
created species and natures around it. But from the generic element 
of its intellectual character, in the adequate extension of its power 
of abstraction, it can rise above the finite and restricted orders of 
these natural objects, and can consider and contemplate the trans- 
cendental being of which they are but material and finite realisa- 
tions. In other words the mind of man in its strictly intellectual 
quality is co-ordinate with universal being; and precisely as such 
it offers, therefore, to the supernatural enlightenment God might 
give, an obediential capacity or receptivity whose fulfilment, depen- 
dent entirely upon the revealing activity of God, would mean an 
elevation of the human mind in entire conformity with its generic 
quality. Not, from this point, could we prove that God indeed had 
revealed the divine and mysterious nature of himself; nor, from 
this point, still less could we prove any positive claim or order to 
that revelation, since the revealed truth must be, in comparison 
with the finite and specific nature of the intellect, something 
entirely gratuitous and exceeding specific human fulfilment. But 
on the supposition that God willed to reveal the supra-natural 
truths about himself, then the existence of a receptive capacity 
not exhausted by the finite but already co-extensive with an ana- 
logical infinite, will be sufficient proof that such a revelation is not 
incompatible with the character of our intellectual nature and is 
in no way repugnant to the natural powers of the mind. The 
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revelation bestowed may, by terms of its own, be for a given period 
in a mode of obscurity; that is, in terms of faith, preparatory on 
earth to vision in heaven. But even this obscurity would be no 
derogation whatsoever to the intellectual nature of men: firstly 
because even obscure knowledge of the divine truths revealed is 
itself beyond the native rights and demand of the mind; secondly 
because the revelation under this obscurity is already an added 
perfection, a gratuitous privilege to the mind; and lastly because 
the revealed truth is given on earth, not yet as the final perfection 
of the mind, but as something promissory and prophetic of ultimate 
intellectual vision, something to be accepted by the mind under the 
free movement of the will; so that the act of faith is not yet the 
immediate vision promised in heaven but an assent by the mind 
given to the truths under the impulse of a good will actuated by 
grace: the whole a gratuitous and unmerited gift of God asking 
only the free acceptive consent of the creature. In this acceptance 
and consent there are realised in action the essential virtues which 
perfect the creature in true order with the Creator: humility, 
obedience, subordination; and these very virtues, which are indis- 
pensable conditions, possess full intellectual justification. A with- 
holding of them, or their denial, is evidence of that unreason which 
is always found with the sin of pride, in the refusal to hear and 
see, in the blindness of heart which remained obdurate even to 
the coming of Christ, rejecting the approach of his mercy. 

Now with these two elements in conjunction, the obediential 
receptivity of the created intellect on one hand, and on the other 
the rational credibility which forms as it were the facade of revealed 
truth, we can realise something of the perfect coherence that by 
God's gift is possible, when the grace of faith comes to man. There is 
here no crude antithesis of faith and reason nor any false identifi- 
cation, modernistic in effect, of reason with faith. The words of 
St Paul recalling the prophecy of Isaias accurately distinguish the 
corresponding elements: ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him.’ (1 Cor. 2, 9). But the unity in 
conjunction of these two elements is the perfect work which the 
divine truth revealed by God achieves. Never was Christ heard to 
depreciate or discredit the needs of the mind. On the contrary, all 
the divine approach was of such a kind as to call out the full play 
of the mind: ‘Search the Scriptures: for you think in them to 
have life everlasting. And the same are they that give testimony 
of me.’ (Jn. 5, 39). 

‘Many good words I have shewed you from my Father. For which 
of those works do you stone me? The Jews answered him: For a 
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good work we'stone thee not; but because thou being a man, makest 
thyself God. Jesus answered them: Is it not written in your law: 
“T said, you are Gods’’? If he called them gods to whom the word 
of God was spoken; and the scripture cannot be broken: Do you 
say of him whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the 
world: thou blasphemest; because I said I am the Son of God? 
Tf I do not the works of my Father, believe me not.’ (Jn. 10, 32-87). 
Intellectual play could never be more open and alert than that. 
Truth could not contradict truth. The Eternal Word which 
enlighteneth every man that cometh into this world, could not 
have repudiated or stultified the rational and intellectual nature 
of man whom he had created. All things were made by him, and 
the noblest power of all he had created was the mind, made to 
know him. When, then, the Redeemer came he came perhaps 
chiefly to save and redeem the mind; to rescue the faltering, 
hesitating, partially clouded intellect of man; to reveal first the 
Word of God, and by it God’s meaning in all things was there- 
fore recalled, understood and honoured. Christ’s patient teaching, 
his preaching, explaining, questioning, disputing, refuting are all 
so much evidence covering every page of the Gospels that he would 
awaken and quicken and deepen the thoughts of reasonable mea 
whom his Father loved. No one can seriously read the pages of 
St John without fully observing this and discovering how Christ 
enlivened and energised the activities of the human reason. So 
patent indeed is this that a candid agnostic has said of the Gospels, 
what has similarly been said of St Thomas’s Summa Theologica, 
that out of its pages could be abstracted a fair manual of the 
rationalist’s creed. No doubt an exaggerated or paradoxical remark, 
at least it bears witness to the truth that faith and reason are not 
irreconcilable; and it perhaps unwittingly testifies to the further 
truth that the human mind will only be fully emancipated and truly 
ennobled when it is dedicated and sanctified by the faith. 

This truth is the splendid legacy which the Church, in her infalli- 
bility, has so jealously guarded. St Augustine, early in her tradition, 
declared that the truths discoverable in the writings of the philoso- 
phers were to be separated out from the errors and brought into 
the full light of the faith. When held by those who rejected the 
Church, they were held as it were in captivity, tanquam ab injustis 
possessoribus. It was the duty of the true believers to rescue such 
truths, to deliver them from their evil associations (that is: the 
errors parasitical upon them, or in another metaphor the errors 
masquerading in the half-truths by which they survived), to bring 
them to the sanctuary of the Church where they could take their 
part in manifesting the full evidences of the wisdom and the mercy 
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of God. And St Augustine’s plea must always be foremost in the 
mind of Catholic tradition. The thesis of the full harmony between 
faith and reason which was one of Pope Leo XIII’s chief contribu- 
tions to the intellectual world of our time is one to be continually 
developed and more prominently emphasised. It is central and essen- 
tial to the Thomist renaissance which that great pope promoted. 
That thesis must always appear as the particular glory in the vast 
synthesis of the Summa Theologica where St Thomas seemed to 
gather together a harvest out of all the errors and heresies from all 
his predecessors in philosophy and theology. By his illuminating 
and clarifying distinctions he compelled all into the worship and 
manifestation of the truth. On the clear simplicity of his own brief 
arguments of articles, there is a perfect and sublime interplay of 
the human reason with the revealed truths of the Truth. It would 
not be out of place to remark on the incidental perfection of the 
mere literature of it. Never was there greater economy of language 
enshrining a maximum of meaning. Its students must be reminded 
by it time and again of the marvellous. simplicity of the Gospel. 
The strands of reason and faith are interwoven with an ease and 
an order that make every article seem miraculous. There is never 
any confusion. The two orders are always perfectly distinct, by 
their formal distinction; but the human reason proceeds more 
simply, more easily, more profundly and more surely because it 
is enrolled into the service of the divine science. To be ancillary 
to the revealed truths of God is to be a maid of honour, not of 
dishonour; and all the best of human thought is called in for this 
privilege. Plato and Aristotle of the Greeks, Cicero of Rome; these 
masters of thought are represented as almost with a special vocation, 
moving among the Fathers and Doctors of the Church to contribute 
_ their part to the harmony of eternal praise. Perhaps most significant 
of all is St Thomas’s use of error. As out of evil the mercy of God 
draws good, so out of error the wisdom of the saint draws truth. 
Most errors are found chiefly to lie in disorder, in erroneous trans- 
positions of incomplete truths, or in truths simply out of place. 
The heretics and sophists had torn up the seemless robe of the 
eternal Word, taking away their ill-gotten part, isolating it, creating 
schism where there had been revealed unity. The saint patiently 
reunited these fragments, gathering them together in their order 
and harmony; and his chiefest and highest achievement was in 
the reconciliations he effected of the human mind with his Master 
of the Crucifix. 

A similar work has again to be done now that the humanist era 
is ending in confusion. The period now beginning needs to remem- 
ber the wisdom, the patience, above all the prayer of Aquinas; for 
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the task of the sons of the Church is now again to gather together 
the sciences, the discoveries, the new worlds won, in their due 
order and harmony; to penetrate them afresh with the faith; and, 
in dedicating them to God, to raise them to their predestined 
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STSNILUS, A SPIRITUAL, DIREG LORSO 
THE PIPTHeGENTURY (1h 


BY 
H.C. Gratrt 


AINT NILUS’S characteristically balanced view of the 
life of prayer and action leads him, like St Thomas at 4 
later date, to prefer the ‘mixed’ or apostolic life. “A 
bishop,’ he says, ‘is a man accomplished both in action 
and contemplation (praxei kai gnoset), more perfect than 
the ascetics in the desert’ (Oratio ad Albanum, 704A). 
It is a high ideal, difficult to attain, and calling for expert 
guidance. In his Liber de monastica exercitatione St Nilus traces 
the portrait of the perfect spiritual director which is as valid today 
as it was then. ‘Those’, he writes, ‘who would undertake the 
guidance of others must first have fought their own passions and 
prudently stored up in their memory the experiences of this warfare 
so that they may hand them on to others and thus make victory 
easier for them.’ (Mon. Hxerc., 25; 752A). This ‘fight against the 
passions’ is a typical conception occurring in many of the Greek 
Fathers who are influenced by Stoic philosophy. But most of them, 
and certainly St Nilus, succeeded in acclimatising it to Christian 
spirituality regarding it as a stage in the spiritual life roughly 
corresponding to the “Purgative Way’. The apatheia to which it is 
meant to lead is not the indifference of the Stoic but rather the 
‘holy indifference’ of a St Francis de Sales which enables the soul 
to listen to the divine voice undisturbed by the suggestions of her 
sinful propensities. Only if superiors and directors have purged their 
own faults and attained to a measure of serenity will they be able 
to ‘bear the faults of all with great forbearance, and teach them 
patiently the things they do not know’. (Ibid., 27; 756C). 

‘For the man whose duty it is to enlighten others must be solid 
through and through, without levity or emptiness, bearing the 
burdens and even the impurities of his subjects as far as may be 
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done without danger. For if he intends thoroughly to purify the 
character of those who come to him he cannot but be himself some- 
what affected by their uncleanness. For when he discourses on the 
passions and removes moral stains from others, he cannot himself 
pass through wholly untouched for the very mention of these things 
pollutes the mind of the speaker, at least on the surface. Therefore 
the superior must be so experienced that he knows all the wiles of 
the enemy, whose secret artifices he can disclose to those entrusted 
to him and, showing up his tricks, can lead them to easy victory 
and bring them out of battle in triumph . . . but such men are few 
and far between.’ (Ibid., 28; 756D, 757A). 

There is no room for emotionalism and sentiment in the doctrine 
of these early Greek Fathers; all is vigour and strenuous effort. 
It must be remembered that the world in which they lived was 
infested with the remains of the syncretism of the pagan Empire. 
Human passions were still untamed and often perverted, the 
generally accepted moral standards of society were not yet those 
of the Church as they were to be in the Middle Ages. This must be 
borne in mind if Nilus’s writings seem to show an undue emphasis 
on the human element in the life of perfection to the detriment of 
the divine gift of grace. The Greek character was only too much 
inclined to let things slip, to spend itself in intellectual subtleties 
and to neglect the training of the will. If one reads the peniten- 
tiaries of a slightly later age one realises the appallingly low stan- 
dard of Byzantine morals which called for a ruthless ascetic training. 
Yet it is not only the grosser vices that St Nilus castigates. Who 
would deny that his description of faults against fraternal charity 
has lost nothing of its actuality in our own day? Here it is. ‘Who 
loves his neighbour so much that he regards him in all things as he 
‘regards himself? Who rejoices in the good progress of his brother 
as in his own and is not unreasonably angry at it, imagining out of 
envy that he himself has no reputation in those things in which he 
is surpassed by his neighbour? Who does not consider the honour 
of another in whatever it may be, to be the loss of his own honour? 
~ Who, if another is preferred to him in anything that brings recog- 
‘nition, is not dejected in spirit, thinking that to hold the second 
place is something dishonourable? Who is not bitten by the praises 
bestowed on the work of his colleague as if he himself had been 
criticised? Who is sorry about the misfortune of another as if it 
were his own? Who sympathises with the error of the other as with 
his own error?’ (De Paupertate, 58; 1045 C,D). 

Indeed the ‘spiritual combat’ seems to have remained the same 
as fallen human nature has remained the same. And if the Greek 
Fathers sometimes seem almost Pelagian in their emphasis on the 
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human side of this combat, this is not due to a natural activism— 
no one knew better than they the passivity of mystic prayer—but to 
the desire to lay solid foundations on which to raise the edifice uf 
the spiritual life. St Nilus is very emphatic in declaring that the 
Holy Ghost and its real architect. ‘The holy and life-giving Spirit’, 
he writes, ‘works many virtues. For those who train themselves 
for the spiritual life he makes strong in continence; others who fight, 
he invigorates unto confessing the Lord Jesus Christ. He uses 
another’s tongue for uttering wisdom; he enlightens another’s soul 
unto prophecy. Therefore, having him dwelling in you by great faith 
and good works, possessing such a great leader, guardian and fighter, 
fear no one, neither devil nor evil man who desires to harm your 
house that is fortified by God.’ (Letters, 2, 204; 808 A-C). ‘Not 
because of the works of righteousness’, says the Saint, ‘but from 
the mercy and great goodness of God have you received all you 
possess’ (Letters, 1, 225; 165 B). It is our Lord, not ourselves, who 
conquers the evil in us: ‘The hands of Christ affixed to the Cross 
and his transfixed feet signify an obstacle to evil deeds and to the 
course of impiety and sin. .. . For by the virtue of the Cross of 
the Lord we have vanquished, trodden under foot and defeated sin, 
which had first vanquished, deceived and defeated us.’ (Letters, 1, 
328; 201 A,B). 

This insistence on the contemplation of Christ crucified and on 
the need for constant prayer counterbalances all possibly ‘Pelagian’ 
expressions, for it is ‘prayer that washes away all impurity that has 
come upon us’. (Letters, 1, 24; 924). He is not only the sensible 
director who warns beginners against the danger of ‘overdoing things’ 
but also the experienced guide in the higher ways of contemplation. 
First however he warns souls not to aspire to the ‘better things” 
before it is time. “Only when you shall have been able to uproot all 
the obnoxious and insensate passions, only then should you devote 
yourself to the contemplation of sublime things. But if, before having 
defeated the bellicose demons, you dare to ascend the mount by 
force against what appears to be the divine Will, you will not find 
the help and assistance of the Lord, and the enemies will wound 
you like bees.’ (Letters, 2, 89; 241 A,B). In times like our own, 
when there is particular interest in the mystical life it is very 
necessary to insist on this sound rule. It is such an easy temptation 
to attempt to bypass the laborious way of purgation, of vocal and 
discursive prayer, and to arrive at the peace of contemplation 
without the effort of conquering one’s faults. But this peace would 
be illusory and resemble Quietism, providing a house swept and 
garnished ready to receive any devils that might choose to take up 
their abode in it. Only after first following the well-trodden path 
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of penance will the soul be ready for the better things. For the 
Lord desires to be sought before he lets himself be found. ‘Christ’, 
writes St Nilus, ‘rejoices when we do violence to him in order that 
he might remain with us. For when the light of virtue has forsaken | 
us, let us do violence to him that he should abide with us, and 
reclining with our worthlessness and littleness should break for us 
the divine bread and give it to our soul. For nothing is more powerful 
than prayer. . . . Prayer is omnipotent and unconquerable, and 
the devil is anxious to hinder us in it by the hardest temptations 
so that we should not profit by it, but leave behind the weapon 
that is most advantageous and salutary, namely prayer in Christ. 
(Letters, 3, 36; 404 C,D). 

Our time, so inclined to trust natural activities even where 
spiritual things are concerned, needs this teaching on the efficacy 
of prayer. But the soul must also realise that prayer is not an easy 
thing. She must do violence’ to God; that means she must be 
insistent, must try again and again to approach God, even if all 
seems cold and dark. It is here that so many souls make shipwreck. 
“God does not answer’, they will say, ‘so what is the use? Let us 
rather immerse ourselves in works, then we shall at least see some 
results.’ But this is precisely what the devil desires. Leaving behind 
‘the weapon that is most advantageous and salutary’, we shall be 
found unarmed and open to all his suggestions. This does not mean 
that the soul that gives herself generously to prayer will be free 
from temptation. On the contrary, the further she advances in 
the ways of the spiritual life the more sorely will she be tried. 
Nearly all the mystics who describe the various states of the 
spiritual life speak about the vicissitudes that await the man who 
enters upon the ‘passive’ ways. St Nilus gives a vivid description: 
‘It so happens that when a man is about to fall into spiritual trial 
and affliction the grace of the Holy Spirit anticipates it and con- 
soles the soul abundantly, and comforts her in gladness of heart, 
and quietens her with a flow of sweet tears. Then he delivers her 
to the enemy to be tempted and afflicted and troubled, and then 
she finds herself in bitterness, fear and wrath, evil desires and 
improper movements and perplexity of heart, briefly, in innumerabl> 
evils. When then all this happens, and the enemy prevails, and a 
man becomes downcast and despairs of himself, the grace of God 
flies to him again, putting the demon to flight, generously cherish- 
ing the exhausted man and renewing and refreshing him, as a 
mother lovingly embraces her crying baby and gives him her breast.’ 
(Letters, 3, 40; 405 C,D). 

These trials, which seem so cruel while they last, are only per- 
mitted or even sent by God to make man stronger, more ready for 
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union with him. The contemplative life is not possible without 
them. ‘What did you expect’, he writes to a monk, ‘when you 
chose a quiet and secluded life? Was it not afflictions and temp- 
tations, innumerable assaults, ambushes and tricks of the wicked 
demons? Why are you now becoming disgruntled, dispirited and 
depressed because your soul is pierced in many ways by the arrows 
of temptation? But endure it generously, giving thanks with a firm 
mind, with frequent supplication, sustained vigil and temperance, 
remaining close to the Lord, and you will see the end.’ (Letters, 2, 
137; 257 A,B). St Nilus knew well that the outwardly quiet life 
of the contemplative is normally full of interior struggles. After the 
‘active purifications’ when the soul had to fight her passions herself, 
there come the passive ones which can be countered only by 
patience. St Nilus sings a veritable hymn to patience, reminding 
us of St Catherine of Siena’s celebrated treatise. “Godly patience , 
he says, ‘is a great help in time of temptations. For the Lord says, 
“In your patience you shall possess your souls’’.’ He did not say: 
in your fasting, or in your quiet, or in your psalmody, though all 
these things work harmoniously towards the salvation of a soul, 
but ‘in your patience’. In patience; that is in whatever temptation 
that may come, and whatever affliction, whether it be injury or 
scorn or dishonour from anyone, great or small, whether weakness 
of body or satanic upheavals. . . . ‘In your patience you shall 
possess your souls. That does not just mean ‘‘patiently’’, but with 
great thanksgiving and prayer and humility, that you may bless 
and sing hymns to the Saviour, the God of all, to him who does 
good and brings all things to a good end. . . . For what is firmer 
and more valiant than patience? The patience, I mean, that is 
according to God, the queen of virtues, the foundation of brave 
deeds, the peaceful port. She, she is peace in war, calm in the 
waves, security in ambush and danger, and standing upright in 
herself is harder than adamant which neither heavy armour nor 
arrows can move nor enemies perturb.’ (Letters, 3, 85; 404 B),. 
This glorious virtue will assist us to overcome our faults as well 
as the wiles of the devil; and when we have overcome, our reward 
will be great, for the soul shall at last find union with her Lord. 
This union is conceived in terms of the working out of the divine 
image in the soul for Christ proposes none less than the Father 
himself for our imitation. “Be you therefore perfect, as also your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.’ (Matt. 5, 48). ‘Imitation’, says St 
Nilus, ‘must indeed be possible for he who commands it knows the 
power of each one of us.’ (De Paupertate, 44; 1024 C). This is how 
he describes the man that has attained to the image: ‘Who shall 
deny that he who . . . flees from the society of vain and indifferent 
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people, and who at home peacefully devotes himself to prayer and 
occupation with the words of God, who goes out rarely, but is 
gentle, unperturbed, sympathetic, charitable—who shall deny, I 
say, that such a man is truly a lover of God, his image and likeness, 
and radiates the divine rays of goodness?’ (ibid., 45; 1125 C,D). 
This picture of the perfect man is characteristic of St Nilus. It is 
the ideal of the contemplative whom external happenings no longer 
affect, who meets every situation with gentleness but whose love 
of peace is in no way selfish; for the power of his contemplation 
shows itself in his relations to his neighbours, in his sympathy with 
their sufferings and his readiness to relieve them. 

The retirement of the contemplative who ‘flees from the society 
of vain and indifferent people’ is often misunderstood and probably 
was also misunderstood in St Nilus’s day. Love of solitude is not 
misanthropy, avoidance of superficial relationships is not lack of 
charity—quite the contrary. To spend a large part of one’s time in 
conversation with empty-headed people who cannot bear solitude 
harms the contemplative and does not profit the other. There is an 
influence that needs neither words nor physical proximity, only 
prayer and fasting. It is one of the sad characteristics of our time 
that this influence is so little understood, that the silent apostolate 
of the men and women who peacefully devote themselves to prayer 
is so little appreciated. For the true apostle though full of zeal for 
the kingdom of God will leave even his success in winning souls to 
divine Providence; for ‘this is the way of life that befits the rational 
creature, to devote himself to the service of God and to receive the 
things that come from the treasury of his Providence’. (De Pauper- 
tate LSs1092eD). 

But will this calm, almost ‘inactive’ way, be really efficacious for 
souls? St Nilus is convinced of it. ‘Let us flee’, he says, ‘from the 
way of life they practise in cities and villages in order that those 
in the cities and villages may run to us; let us pursue solitude, that 
we may attract those who now flee from us.’ (De Monast. Ezerc., 
20; 745 D). The history of the saints bears out the truth of this 
apparent paradox both in the literal and even more in the meta- 
phorical sense. It is literally true that a saint in the desert will 
cause people to flock to him. Not only was that the case with so 
many of the Desert Fathers who were besieged by people seeking 
their help and advice to such an extent that they had to retire from 
one desert place to another without being able to escape the crowds, 
but we have examples in our own time. We need only think of the 
wretched little French village of Ars, known to no one until the 
Lord sent one of his saints there who loved solitude and could 
never find it because of the multitudes who began to invade Ars 
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attracted by nothing except his sanctity. But if taken metaphori- 
cally St Nilus’s words are even more obviously true. The more 
thoroughly a man separates himself from the standards of the world 
the more influence he will have on souls. It is a widespread fallacy 
in the present age that for a man to gain a hold on his contem- 
poraries he has to accept their standards. Our Lord never acted in 
this way. There is a German proverb saying: if you give the devil 
your little finger he will take your whole hand. If a man begins to 
live according to the standards of the world, to talk its jargon, to 
share its pleasures, even if it be done with the best intentions, the 
world will soon have perverted him before he has converted it. 
It is true that St Paul says that he made himself ‘all things to 
all men’. But this means only that in his preaching he sought the 
kind of approach that might most easily lead them to Christ and 
that in his manner of life he respected their prejudices so as not to 
cause scandal to any one—but not that he shared their amusements 
or their lower standards. Without the flight from the standards 
of the market-place which St Nilus preaches no true spiritual life 
is possible, and without a vigorous spiritual life no really efficacious 
apostolate. For St Nilus in no way belittles the apostolate. On the 
contrary he writes to a fellow monk: ‘If I do not transmit the grace 
that is given me to others, I shall have to give an account of it 
on the Day of Judgment because I have buried my spiritual talent 
in silence. So also will an account be demanded from you, if you 
do not distribute to those who have a right to it the heavenly gift 
of knowledge that is entrusted to you.’ (Letters, 2, 30; 212 C). 

The way that St Nilus proposed to his disciples and correspon- 
dents is a sure way. It is the classical way that leads from detach- 
ment and poverty to union with God and thence to the ‘contem- 
plata aliis tradere’ preached by St Thomas. It is the work of a 
lifetime and yet the generous soul may achieve it quite quickly ‘for 
the intention, directed towards the term of the effort, has a short 
cut, quickly reaching what 1s intended spurred on by eagerness and 
executing a work that needs much time in a disproportionately 
short period’. (De Paupertate, 44; 1024 D). The ideal of perfection 
is proposed to all men and however late in life a man may respond 
to the call he has as much hope of reaching the goal as he who began 
as a youth. This goal is the peace of the perfect. When ‘the habits 
are put in order, the passions subjected, the senses do nothing that 
is wrong; the ways of progress towards serenity are straightened 
out, asceticism has become a habit, the heart has peace in its 
depth, struggle has ceased . . . the flesh no longer wars against 
the spirit because it is altogether defeated’. (Ibid., 55; 1041 A,B), 
But this peace is no human achievement, it is the gift of God for 
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which “we must ceaselessly give thanks to the Lord Christ who has 
brought us to such stability’. (Ibid., 56; 1044 A). And because 
human perfection is not the achievement of man but the work of 
God St Nilus never discourages anyone. He does not mince his 
words where he suspects ill-will but where he sees men bowed down 
under the weight of their sins he spares no effort to give them new 
hope. While one ponders these writings of fifteen hundred years 
ago time seems to lose its significance before the eternal wisdom 
that teaches God’s lovers to comfort and enlighten their fellows 
in their follies and needs which have remained and will remain the 
same as long as the fallen race of Adam inhabits the earth. 


xX xX Xx 
CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, Lirz or THE SprRIr. 
Sir,—May i be allowed to make a few remarks on the letter of 
Gladys M. Stanford in your November issue? 

(1) ‘It seems to be assumed that a good soul might voluntarily 
choose to become a contemplative.’ Objections: (a) This criticism 
would also apply to all postulants entering a Contemplative Order. 
(b) Why should a vocation to a contemplative Secular Institute nos 
be as much a call from God as that to a Contemplative Order? 

(2) “And that this end could be attained within a training period 
of two years.’ No one assumes that—as little as that a member of 
a Contemplative Order becomes necessarily a ‘contemplative’ within 
the period of his or her postulancy and noviciate. ey, 

(3) “Do not all the mystical writers insist that contemplation is 
the work of God, in a soul mysteriously initiated by him . . .?’ 
This again applies equally to all members of Contemplative Orders, 

and not to Secular Institutes in particular. 
~ (4) ‘The very nature of the preliminary purgation renders the 
course of illumination unintelligible to the developing contemplative 
soul herself.” Again, why should this apply to Secular Institutes 
in particular? Your correspondent continually confuses the external 
organisation, the ‘contemplative state’, by analogy with the ‘state 
of perfection’, with the actual life of contemplation, which indeed 
is the work of God—in contemplative monasteries as much as in 
Secular Institutes. 

(5) ‘Thus it would seem extraordinary that such an experience 
could be in any way “‘regimented’’, even by traditional mystics (?) 
like the Carmelites.’ I fail to see why this experience should be 
‘regimented’ in Secular Institutes any more than in Contemplative 
Orders—no one would dream of doing so, least of all Carmelites who 
are traditionally averse to regimentation of the spiritual life.— 
Yours, etc., H. C. Grazr. 
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REVIEWS 


Our Lapy 1n our Lirs. By M. V. Bernadot, O.P., translated by 

Professor Mary Ryan. (Mercier Press; 8s.6d.) 

In recent years there has been a renewal of devotion to our 
Blessed Lady, a renewal that is attributable in part to the happen- 
ings at Fatima. It is therefore very appropriate to have translated 
and made available to a bigger circle of readers this particular work 
by Pére Bernadot. Here we have expounded simply yet profoundly 
the function and réle of the Mother of God in the spiritual formation 
of the Christian. Taking as his starting point the divine Motherhood 
of our Lady, stressing that thereby she is the Mother of Christus 
totus, that is of all who are regenerated in Christ through baptism, 
Pére Bernadot applies this doctrine to the role of Mary in the means 
of our sanctification. Thus we learn her part in the sacraments, in 
prayer, as mediatrix of grace. We are given too an instructive 
chapter which sets forth how our Lady’s influence helps us sanctify 
all the humdrum tasks and duties and the seemingly insignificant 
circumstances that go to make up our daily life. 

From the pen of such an authority as Pere Bernadot we expect 
a book that is compact in doctrine and enlightening in exposition. 
Nor are we disappointed in the present volume, wherein the subject 
is treated in masterly fashion. For such an able presentation we are 
indebted in no small measure to the skilful manner in which the 
translator, Professor Mary Ryan, has discharged her task. 

TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. 


THe Passion or THE [nvanr Curist. By Caryll Houselander. (Sheed 

& Ward; 6s.) 

None other than our Blessed Lord himself has demanded that we 
become as children if we desire to enter the kingdom of heaven. We 
witness our re-birth in Christ through baptism, and though we grow 
in grace (especially as conferred by the sacraments) ‘unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the age of the fullness of Christ’, we must 
ever retain something of the simplicity, innocence, spontaneity, 
generosity, docility of the child. The revelation of the Fatherhood 
of God, and the need for man to realise his utter and complete 
dependence on his heavenly Father is the keynote to the under- 
standing of the sermon on the mount. Indeed, this obedience to and 
acknowledgment of God’s Fatherhood are testified to in our Lord’s 
gestures and words throughout his public ministry. But in a world 
that has bartered the spirit of the gospels for mammon, that has 
forsworn reality and arrogantly sought to live by a token, that has 
become increasingly self-assertive and artificial there is special need 
to re-learn and re-acquire a childlike habit of soul. 

Miss Houselander has taken the theme of the infant Christ for 
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her book, and unfolds to us through the image of a child the redemp- 
tion of the cross. Christ is born anew in us through grace, divine 
life is given and entrusted to us in order that we might live a Christ- 
like life. In re-living Christ in the world, we must assimilate the 
principles that governed his life at Bethlehem and Nazareth. Just 
us Bethlehem has neither meaning nor significance apart from 
Calvary, so also does our life become empty and unintelligible if 
unrelated to the Mass, if our living is not fashioned after the 
Eucharistic life of Christ. These age-old truths the authoress repeats 
for us, but in a setting that is new, that is discerning (particularly 
when she is tracing the qualities that make for childlikeness) that is 
penetrating and meditative. TERENCE NETHERWAY, O.P. 


Tue Nine First Fripays. By Rey. J. O’Connell. (Burns Oates, 
2nd Edition; 5s.) 

This book is concerned with devotion to the Sacred Heart as 
centring in ‘the Great Promise’. In his opening chapter the author 
gives a brief account of the life of St Margaret Mary, thus providing 
an historical setting for the promise and showing that whilst devotion 
to the Sacred Heart existed some centuries before the saint, she it 
was whom God chose especially to spread and promote this devotion 
throughout the whole Church. The following chapters examine the 
text of ‘the Great Promise’ as it appears in the oldest MS., and the 
author sets out cogent reasons for establishing its authenticity. 
Objections that have been raised against the nine Friday’s devotions 
are met and answered both from the historical and theological 
angles and a sound interpretation of the promise is embodied in the 
final chapters. The need and use for such a book as this are obvious 
and it makes a worthy re-appearance. ENG 


Tuomas Percy, Seventh Earl of Northumberland. By M. M. 
Merrick. (Duckett, 1949; 15s.) 
_. This exceedingly well-produced book is the first full-dress biography 
of its subject, the ill-fated leader of the ‘Rising of the North’ against 
the power and ecclesiastical policy of Queen Elizabeth. The author 
writes learnedly and enthusiastically of her hero. She will not accept 
the traditional views of the ordinary historians, who have seen in 
Thomas Percy but a weak and nerveless character, a failure as a 
leader, uninspiring, unattractive, and guilty of at least constructive 
treason. She on the contrary holds him to have been a manly man, 
brave and true, but the victim of circumstances too strong for him, 
the prey of Cecil’s craft and Elizabeth’s ruthlessness. And, in the 
main, she proves her case. It is a pity, however, that she does not 
take more pains to prove that Northumberland was a martyr in the 
strictest sense of the word. It has always been held by Catholics that 
he was definitely offered his life if he would but give up his religion 
and abjure his faith. Detailed proofs of this must have been produced 
at Rome before the (already deferred) Cause of Beatification of this 
good man could be proceeded with. But they are not given clearly 
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or at length here, though probably not difficult of access. The point 
is just inferred and almost slurred over, which is a pity and perhaps 
a lost opportunity. Ropert Bracey, O.P. 
Tr Deum Laupamus. (Herder, Vienna; n.p.) 

Meditations by Leopold Nowak on Anton Bruckner’s music, which 
is given throughout The Te Deum is printed at the beginning of the 
book, Latin phrases in black alternating with German ones in red. 
Type faces and initials have been chosen most carefully and the 
production is a great joy. 

Nowak takes us through the Te Deum step by step, not only com- 
menting on Bruckner’s work but singing his own Te Deum—in 
words not music. Perhaps one must, like Nowak, have lived through 
horrors such as Hitler’s rule and the bombing, before one can sing 
‘Te Deum Laudamus’ so completely, having found God’s gay peace 
within the terror of- almost superhuman pain. 


The book is a triumph of faith and love over chaos. U.M.S. 
A LA CROISEE DES CHEMINS. By Jean le Presbytre. (Casterman: 
48fr.) 


After his success with Toi qui deviens homme and Au large, the 
author now addresses youth on the question of vocation. The first 
half of the book deals with the lay state wherein is set forth in 
dialogue form the role of Catholic laymen in university, social, 
religious and family spheres. The second half outlines the signifi- 
cance and implications of priestly and religious life, and is full of 
good sense, advice and instruction. Considering the scope of this 
book, it is surprising how the author has managed to condense his 
subject without giving the impression of omitting anything of value 
and importance or at the same time of treating superficially the 
many problems and points involved. 

Mentau Prayer. By Cyril Bernard, T.O.C.D. (Little Flower Press, 

Manjummel; n.p.) 

This is an excellent treatise—simple and practical—which should 
be extremely helpful to souls of good will. 

THE CALL comEs To You. By W. Salmon, 8.M., M.A. (Filii Matris 

Boni Consilii; 1s.0d.) 

Here is a short account of the real meaning of a religious vocation 
together with answers to all the standard objections. One is left 
however with the impression that a vocation may be had for the 
asking by anyone who desires it, whereas is it not above all a grace, 
i.e. the free gift of God given to whom he chooses? 

S.M.C. 
CHRISTLICHES GEBETSLEBEN. By Franz Moschner. (Herder, Freiburg- 

im- Breisgau.) 

One phrase at the very beginning of this book typifies the intense 
concern with practice which runs through the whole of it. Fr Mosch- 
ner points out what those of us given to reading ‘spiritual’ literature 
can never call too frequently to mind, that ‘reading’ is not the 
same as doing, and that no one will become a saint through just 
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reading. After which much-needed warning he proceeds to write a 
most helpful and penetrating account of how all of us may become 
saints. The author insists that the way which he outlines, in effect 
the traditional three ways, is meant for everybody—indeed he 
dedicates his book to ‘friends on the way’. He does well to stress 
the universal application of the traditionai teaching, for the more 
one observes the sheer misery in the lives of our contemporaries 
the more obvious it becomes that only this radical conversion can 
prevent them from getting fed up with the whole business and 
committing suicide. And there are many ways of committing suicide 
other than by taking one’s own life. 

‘The conviction that “‘mystical life’’ is meant for every one of 
God's children is becoming more and more general. This life, which 
reaches its peak in contemplative prayer, is the destiny of everyone 
who has been born again in Christ, for it is nothing else but the 
complete unfolding of the three theological virtues within the soul 
of a person who is living the life of the Blessed Trinity through 
union with Christ.’ Beginning with the Trinity and ending with the 
Trinity, this book can be described as a commentary on the sen- 
tences just quoted. 

With all its merits this book is hardly likely to be translated into 
Iinglish, since this country cannot be said to lack ‘spiritual’ 
writers, therefore it may be profitable to quote some of its most 
striking observations. Fr Moschner says, for instance, that to seek 
spiritual direction does not necessarily mean seeking it from a priest. 
In view of the fact that the formation of European man owes so 
much to one who was probably not a priest, St Benedict; in view 
also of the fact that there are simply not enough priests to do this 
direction nowadays, Moschner’s remark is worth pondering upon. 
But who on earth is to do it if not the priests? Moving into even 
remoter spheres, pp. 263-266, the author adheres to St John of the 
Cross’s teaching that transformation takes place in the ‘substance’ 
of the soul. What did St John mean by ‘substance’? The question 
for most of us seems highly academic; yet precisely because it is 
academic it can even be an immediate issue. Is it certain, in other 
words, that what St John has to say on ‘substance’ needs to be 
corrected by what the philosophers and theologians say about it? 
In any case the reconciliation which needs to be made should not 
be engaged upon with the prejudice that the Mystical Doctor has 
nothing to say which is of interest to the philosopher as such. A 
similar reconciliation seems to be demanded in another sphere, 
when we find Fr Moschner writing (p. 307) that contemplative 
heights seem unattainable without some sort of bodily illness. One 
wonders what St Thomas would have thought about that one. 

Finally, might we say how refreshing it is to discover someone, 
and especially a German, who is prepared to believe that by praying 
the Rosary one may at the same time be praying the Mass? 

: Donatp NIcHOLL, 
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EXTRACTS 


In his first sermon Monseigneur Maurice Feltin, the new Arch- 
bishop of Paris, mentioned that although 70 per cent of the five 
million inhabitants of the diocese had been baptised, not more 
than 500,000 were practising Catholics. This fact alone makes the 
new forms of the apostolate, such as the Mission de Paris, an 
imperative necessity. Already a score of priests live as the poor live 
in Paris slums, giving their ministrations to whoever will accept 
them, and forming ‘frontier’ Christians who have little or nothing 
to do with the normal parochial and diocesan life. 

But within the ordinary framework there is a vigorous new litur- 
gical spirit at work. This is largely due to the drive and energy 
of the relatively small group, composed of priests and layfolk, 
known all over France as ‘le C.P.L.’ Like so many post-war 
developments the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique has developed 
beyond the hopes of its founders. Its purpose, pour aider les fidéles 
a participer au culte chrétien avec intelligence et ferveur, has been 
reinforced by the encyclical Mediator Dei and its publications such 
as La Maison Dieu and Fétes et Satsons have spread the idea of 
the fullest participation of the laity not only in France but in other 
lands. Not long ago the director of Fétes et Saisons was approachel 
with a view to publishing a Dutch edition with a printing of 500,000 
copies. 

It is however the many well-attended congresses, or summer 
schools, of the C.P.L. which have done most to promote the good 
work. Some are enormous, like the week in Lyons last year which 
mustered several thousand congressistes; others are smaller and 
more closely devoted to study, like the meetings which look like 
becoming an annual feature at the college of Ste Geneviéve at 
Versailles. Here some 850 priests and seminarians drawn from all 
over France spent the third week of September in a thorough study 
of the various aspects of the liturgy of parish life under the genial 
chairmanship of Fr A-M. Roguet, O.P., director of the C.P.L. 

As well as the learned papers prepared by distinguished authori- 
ties such as Dom Hild of Clervaux and Dom Botte of Mont Cesar, 
which will doubtless appear in due course in the Maison Dieu, 
there were impressive illustrations of chant in the vernacular organ- 
ised by Pére Gelineau, S.J., and various para-liturgical matters 
were expounded by André Cruziat and Mme Lubienska de Lanval. 

The crowded programme was punctuated by the recital in situ 
of parts of the Office at appropriate intervals during the lectures 
and the last days were made memorable by the spirited discussions 
on sacred art initiated by Pére Regamey and Pére Couturier, 
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After the congress an opportunity was given for visiting Fr 
Michonneau’s parish at Colofmbes in which the spirit of the new 
movement is vividly demonstrated both by the corporate responses 
of the people and the enthusiasm of the half-dozen pupil-curates, 
among whom were Jesuits and Dominicans, and it satisfied a 
visitor from England that the new Archbishop of Paris has a tried 
and effective apostolic method ready to hand. 

* ¥* * * 


ParisH MIssioNARIES were the subject of a congress held at Namur 
in June of this year, and the papers read thereat are published in 
the September issue of Hvangeliser (Liége). The main subject was 
preparation for the mission, regular and secular clergy closely 
co-operating to make the days of study fruitful for both. Cardinai 
Saliége lays down four rules at the end of the volume. 
(a) Every Mission is a parish mission, i.e. it should envisage not 
only reaching the greatest number possible in the given area, but 
moreover being of service to the future progress of a parish Com- 
munity, without which perseverance is impossible. 
(b) Every Mission is a general mission, i.e. it undertakes respon- 
sibility for the whole human group cared for by the parish priest. 
(c) Every Mission is an original mission, i.e. it demands a pre- 
liminary and precise study of the place to be evangelised—no 
parish is ‘just like the others’. 
(d) Every Mission ought to fit into the parish scheme of action, 
i.e. the missionary has the right to know and the duty to discover 
from the parish priest the ‘idée pastorale’ of the parish—not only 
the actual state of religion, but the direction in which the Pastor 
is going in the formation of the parish. 
The Cardinal also gives five points of a practical nature which 
include a visit to every family in the parish and the co-operation 
of the whole parish community in the work of the mission. The 
Congress ended with three resolutions on the need for the assistance 
of the laity in preparing and conducting the mission and the desira- 
bility that clergy retreats should always include questions on parish 
missions. 
* * * ae 
Aut this is very pertinent to the present day when there has been 
a sudden revival of parish missions as well as a profound adaptation 
and variety of methods in conducting them. This has been the 
creat achievement, in particular, of the Catholic Missionary Society, 
whose organ The Catholic Gazette continues to give news of the 
nation-wide mission which is now drawing to its close in England. 
Particularly valuable in the October issue of that journal ye an 
article on the ‘Priesthood of the Laity’ by Mgr H. F. Davis; for 
the participation of the laity in the evangelisation of the world 
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depends upon their share in the royal priesthood of Christ. The 
doctrine is easily subjected to exaggeration by those who take 1 
‘party line’ about it, so that Mgr Davis’s balanced treatment will 
provide a useful foundation for Catholic Action. 
The true position is that the layman has a real priesthood but 
it must be in every way subject to the hierarchy in its function. 
They can offer the sacrifice with Christ, when Christ offers it 
through his priests. They cau confer some sacraments and receive 
others in the manner laid down by the Church. They have a 
duty of representing God before men and men before God, but 
always in obedience to Christ’s Vicar and those in Holy Orders 
under him. But their work is so important that without them 
much of God’s work could not be done, and occasionally God 
deliberately chooses the laity in preference to priests to carry 


out his mission. 
* *% * * 


Pax (Autumn) publishes a very interesting and sympathetic accouns 
of the contemplative community of non-Catholic laymen in Cali- 
fornia inspired and presided over by Gerald Heard and Aldous 
Huxley. It is easy for the Catholic with the great tradition of the 
Church to draw on to be contemptuous of the Heards and Huxleys. 
The author of this article, who lived in the community, which 
followed a rule under vows and enjoined on its members among 
other things three hours’ mental prayer a day, writes of Heard’s 
outstanding merits and sincerity. The community was eventually 
abandoned in 1948 ostensibly on account of ‘insufficient funds’, 
but in reality, according to the author, for lack of the true authority 
which is in fact part of the texture of contemplative life. And there 
were other reasons too, which readers of Heard’s works will under- 
stand. “Blinded by our enthusiasm we failed to realise the dangers 
of Gnosticism and empty intellectualism into which this faith was 
apt to lead.’ It is clear from his account, as well as from the books 
which have emanated from the group, that Gnosticism is not an 
ancient museum piece. For that reason, if for no other, Fr Victor 
White’s lecture Notes on Gnosticism (Guild of Pastoral Psychology, 
lecture No. 59; price 1s.7d. for non-members) will be welcomed for 
its treatment of a topical issue. 
The spiritual currents of the present, he writes, have a deep 
affinity with Gnosticism. There is even a Gnostic church in 
France today, and I know of two schools in Germany which 
openly declare themselves Gnostic. 
But it was Dr Jung’s interest in relating psychological phenomena 
to Gnostic experience which occasioned Fr White’s lecture for 
there are often confusions, for which the psychologists themselves 
are not always free from blame, between the true psychological 
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approach and a ‘non-committal mysticism, a mysticism without 
discipline, so that there remains a museum of religious experiences, 
with Christian, Hindu, Buddhist, ete., collectors’ items’, to quote 
one of the antagonists referred to by Fr White. This latter is surely 
a description of the weaknesses of Heard’s group. The body of 
Fr White’s lecture is, however, devoted to an analysis of the 
original Gnostic Pees cc an analysis which is not only theological 
bus also psychological. 


* * * * 


La Vie SPmrITUELLE (October) contains a chronique on English 
Spirituality by Illtud Evans, O.P. The major part of the issue is 
devoted to the Bible three Dominicans, Congar, Chifflot and 
Lemoine, are its stars. 


Sponsa Recis (Collegeville, Minnesota) for October contains a 
timely article on ‘Weekly Confession and Direction’, and a Francis- 
can emulates Fr White’s commentary on St Thomas’s letter on 
study under the same title as the latter's booklet, ‘How to Study’ 


* * * * 


Roms. In preparation for the Holy Year the editors of Fétes et 
Saisons have published the eleventh Album Liturgique on the theme 
‘Rome, l’année sainte dans la ville sainte’ (Blackfriars Publications; 
1s.0d.). There are thirty-two pages covered with pictures of St 
Peter’s, Roman churches and scenes, catacombs . . . with all the 
expert layout and interest which have come to be the hallmark 
of Fétes et Saisons. The article will please and instruct not only 
those who are lucky enough to get to Rome next year but those 
too who will be sharing in the Holy Year at a distance. The Albums 
Liturgiques have proved to be of very great utility as well as of 
beauty—and this will be no exception to the series. 


* * * * 


CHRISTIAN CHRISTMAS CARDS were first adopted as a conscious 
weapon against paganism by C.A.G.O. (Catholic Action Girls’ 
Organisation, 22 Bramham Gardens, §.W.5) in 1939. Since then 
many others have adopted this apostolate, but C.A.G.O. continues 
its good work in this sphere and deserves to be supported. The prices 
of this year’s selection range from 2d. to 5d. Another source of 
Christian Christmas Cards, with a speciality in lino cuts, is ‘The 
Maryfield Press’, Carmelite Convent, Woodcock Hill, Berkham- 
sted. Some of these are 1d., others reach to 1s. each. No one 
need be without a good supply this year to suit the tastes of all 


his friends. 
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